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jot. XXVI (Nos. 73 and 74) of the 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research makes us realize, more and more, 
the necessity for such journals. For a modest 
15s. a year the student (as well as the more 
general reader) may obtain no less than six 
informative articles covering the twelfth to 
the eighteenth centuries. Such papers are, 
of course, the main features, but notes on 
documents, accessions and migrations of 
historical manuscripts, lists of theses and 
book reviews are equally valuable. While not 
wishing to single out any one article in this 
‘volume as better than its fellows, we feel 
that attention may be drawn to Mr. Con- 
way Davies’ ‘Common Law Writs and Re- 
turns: Richard I to Richard II’ of which 
Part I now appears, and to that by Mr. 
C. A. F. Meekings entitled ‘ Martin Pates- 
hull and William Raleigh’ which will, we 
expect, give rise to some controversy. Mr. 
L. Macfarlane’s notes on ‘An _ English 
Account of the Election of Urban VI’ with 
a transcript of Adam Easton’s testimony is 
a — addition to this particular field of 
study. 

One of the outstanding benefits of the 
Bulletin is the lists of documents received 
by national and local Record Offices; these 
lists are most helpful and frequently enable 
the research worker to link up groups of 
documents which have become dispersed. 
We have commented from time to time on 
the share which local records play in the 
writing of history, and we note the large 
and important collections which generous 


Owners continue to place at the service of 
scholars. 
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The Thirty-second Annual Report of the 
Institute of Historical Research is an en- 
lightening document putting forward, if we 
may say so, the results of its work in too 
modest a fashion. We learn from the Report 
that no less than 814 persons were admitted 
to the Institute during 1952-3, and that the 
library now comprises over 76,000 items. 
The progress of the Victoria County History 
is gratifying, and some idea of the work 
being done by members of the Institute in 
other directions may be gained from the 
fact that 179 of them are at present reading 
for higher degrees of the University of 
London. Equally impressive is the list of 
Research Courses and Seminars. The 
Bulletin of this vast Institute is but one of 
the mediums for the dissemination of know- 
ledge, and although the Report dismisses 
the issues for 1952-3 as containing ‘ the usual 
features,’ we cannot resist stressing once 
more the very high standard which has been 
maintained over the years. 


(COMMENT has been made more than 

once in these columns on the consider- 
able bulk (and, which is more important, on 
the solid bulk) of the Transactions of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society. The 1950-1951 volume is true to 
type; if it differs at all from its predecessors 
it is in a preponderance of contributions 
dealing with matters of social and economic 
history. This preponderance is not due to 
the Lancashire element in the Society’s com- 
position; for Cheshire is represented by Mr. 
J. T. Driver’s account of the Subsidy Roll 
for the Hundred of Macclesfield in 1610, 
with its interesting description of the fiscal 
experiments of Tudor and early Stuart days; 
by Miss Giles’s equally adequate account of 
the enclosures of Stockport common lands; 
and by Mr. W. H. Chaloner’s study of the 
eighteenth-century Macclesfield industrialist 
Charles Roe. The social history of Lan- 
cashire is represented by a single contribu- 
tion: Miss Basnett’s account of the Bolton 
and Leigh Railroad; a line which, though 
overshadowed by its more famous Liver- 
pool and Manchester neighbour, was the 
first in the county to be opened for public 
transport. Both counties are dealt with in 
Dr. G. H. Tupling’s masterly paper on parish 
records, and in Mr. R. C. Jarvis’s account of 
the strange perplexities which beset Lords- 
Lieutenant and militia commanders in the 
year 1745. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





*‘SAWLES WARDE’ AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


BY a consensus of scholarly opinion, MS. 

Bodley 34 of the Hali Meithad homilies 
is agreed to be a Herefordshire book. At 
present this localization depends on two 
pieces of evidence: the margins of the 
manuscript bear sixteenth-century notes re- 
ferring to Ledbury, Tedstone and Much 
Cowarne;’ and the language of the text bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the version 
of the Ancrene Wisse preserved in Corpus 
Christi College Cambridge MS. 402,? which 
in the fourteenth century belonged to the 
Abbey of St. James at Wigmore.’ 

There is, however, another link connecting 
at least one of the Hali Meithad homilies 
with Herefordshire, and possibly with Wig- 
more itself. Sawles Warde is a free version 
of part of the De Anima of Hugh of St. 
Victor (ob. 1141).* It was as a cell of Austin 
Canons founded from the Abbey of St. Vic- 
tor that Wigmore Abbey began,° and one of 
its first abbots was Andrew of St. Victor (ob. 
1175), a pupil of Hugh and himself a Bibli- 
cal scholar.* It does not seem beyond possi- 
bility that Andrew may have introduced the 
writings of his old master to his Hereford- 
shire flock, and that the writing of Sawles 
Warde may thus have been a result of the 
direct Victorine influence in this district. 

Admittedly, the link is frail. Wigmore 
was by no means the only Victorine founda- 
tion in twelfth-century England.’ And, in 

2H. E. Allen, ‘The Localization of Bodleian 
MS. 34,” MLR 28 (1933), p. 487. 

2J. R. R. Tolkien, Ancrene Wisse and Hali 
Meithad, Essays and Studies 14 (1929), pp. 107, 


et seq. 

“4 N R. Ker, Mediaeval Libraries of Great Britain 
(R. Hist. Soc., 1941), p. 111; cf. also J. Hall, ed., 
Selections from Early Middle English 1130-1250 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1920), vol. II, p. 354. 

*R. M. Wilson, ed., Sawles Warde (Leeds School 
of English Language Texts and Monographs III 
(1938)), p. xxxiv. 

5J. C. Dickinson, ‘ English Regular Canons and 
the Continent in the Twelfth Century,’ T. R. Hist. 
Soc., Sth Series, I (1951), PP 74 et seq. 

*B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the 


Middle Ages (2nd ed., Oxford, 1952), pp. 112 et 
seq., esp. pp. 126-7. 

* Victorine foundations seem, however, to have 
been more or less confined to Herefordshire and 
Somerset (Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 76-9). 
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any event, knowledge of the De Anima was 
by no means confined to such foundations 
(in the fourteenth century part of it was 
translated into the Kentish dialect at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, by Dan Michel of 
Northgate).* In view, however, of the other 
Herefordshire associations of Sawles Warde, 
this possible connection may not be found 
without interest. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a query as 
postscript to this note. In the latter part 
of the twelfth century there was founded a 
house of Austin Canonesses at Limebrook,’ 
only three and a half miles from Wigmore. 
Is there a possibility that the canonesses 
there may have been under the protection of 
the Abbey at Wigmore? And, if they were 
under such protection, could it have been 
on their account that a text of the Ancrene 
Wisse was acquired by that Abbey??° 


CECILY CLARK. 


*M. Konrath, ‘Die _lateinische uelle mw 
Ayenbite und zu Sawles Warde,’ Englische Studien 
12 (1889), pp. 459-63. 

8D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Mediaeval 
ekeious Houses: England and Wales (1953), p. 


These questions are of course put without 
prejudice to the problem whether or not the West- 
Midland version of the Ancrene Wisse is a trans 
lation from another dialect (cf. J. R. Hulbert, ‘A 
Thirteenth-Century English Literary Standard, 
JEGP 45 (1946), pp. 411 et seq. 


ST. CLEMENT AND DR. FOSTER 


DE. BREWER and others have identified 

Dr. Foster of Gloucester with the pro- 
tagonist of Marlowe’s Tragical History of 
Doctor Faust. In May 1506 Johann Trithen- 
heim Abbot of Spanheim met a certain 
Magister Georgius Sabelticus who described 
himself as “ Faustus Junior, fous necroman- 
ticorum ” “an assumption,” writes Mr. Bett, 
“which seems to indicate the existence of 
an earlier Faust legend.” There is, of 
course the possibility that this refers to Fust 
the printer of some two decades before, but 
in the Recognitions of St. Clement,’ Faustus, 
father of the saint, is described as among 
“the grandees of Rome, well versed in the 
art of astrology.” During St. Clements 
journeys with St. Peter Faustus is sent by 
St. Peter to Antioch to “shew the form of 
Simon Magus and preach to the crowd from 


1H. Bett, Nursery Rhymes and Tales, 1924. 
lene D. Gibson (tr) Apocrypha Sinaitica 
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his mouth that they may know the truth and 
believe.” 

At the time Simon Magus was believed 
to be holding views so contrary to the 
embryo Church that a drastic course had to 
be taken. The account of Faustus’ sermon 
to the Antiochians continues, ‘“ When Simon 
Magus saw that my father looked like a 
magician in the eye of the people, that un- 
righteous one made an exchange and began 
to be disguised and shew his devilish tricks.” 

Here is a story of two magicians who 
could change their form battling with each 
other for the faithful at Antioch, one on the 
side of the Lord, the other “shewing his 
devilish tricks.” A dramatic episode indeed. 

Though it is said to have originated from 
Ebionite sources about a.D. 400 or earlier, 
it was well known in Europe and England 
in 14th century for in 1388 Bishop Wimble- 
don quotes from it during a sermon given 
at St. Paul’s Cross on St. Clement’s Day.° 
It would seem that the original Faust or Dr. 
Foster was the supposed father of St. 


Clement. P. W. F. Brown. 
*W. O. Ross, Middle English Sermons, 1940. 


ENGLISH ANTI-MACHIAVELLIANISM 
BEFORE GENTILLET 


his ‘ Machiavelli and the Elizabethans,”’ 
Mario Praz brought evidence to show that 
anti-machiavellianism in England was not, 
as Meyer had thought, entirely the product 
of Gentillet’s Contre-Machiavel (1576; 
English translation written 1577, published 
1602). More recently, a few other passages 
have been brought to notice. R. W. Batten- 
house? has called attention to the casual 
reference to Machiavelli in Ascham’s Schole- 
master,» and Miss L. B. Campbell‘ has dis- 
cussed A Treatise of Treasons against Queen 
Elizabeth (1572). It appears to have been 
overlooked that there are three references 
ian earlier work by Ascham which make it 
dear that the Machiavelli legend had made 
considerable progress nearly a quarter of a 
century before Gentillet’s book. The follow- 
ig quotations are from A Report and Dis- 
course... of the Affaires and State of Ger- 


9. froceedings of the British Academy xiv (1928), 


"Marlowe's Tamburlaine (Nashville, 1941), p. 48. 
woe iss, Works, ed. W. A. Wright (Cambridge, 
, Pp. 'e 


we tespeare's “ Histories’? (San Marino, 1947), 


many, written in 1553 though not published 
till c. 1570: 
And therfore for any Religion earnest 
setters forth of present tyme: with con- 
sciences confirmed with Machiauelles doc- 
trine to thincke say and do what soeuer 
may serue best for profite or pleasure.® 
Loe such be these Machieuels heades, who 
thincke no ma to haue so much wit as he 
should, except he do more mischief then 
he neede.° 
If Duke Maurice had had a Machiaeuls 
head or a cowardes hart, he would haue 
worne a bloudyer sword thé he did.’ 
J. C. MAXWELL. 
* English Works, p. 160. 


* ibid., pp. 166-7. 
’ ibid., p. 168. 


TWO PREVIOUSLY UNNOTED MSS. 
OF POEMS BY LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY 


IN his edition of the poems of Lord Her- 

bert, Professor G. C. Moore Smith took 
notice of manuscript copies of Herbert's 
poems found in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, the Cambridge University 
Library, St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin." The only con- 
siderable manuscript collection not men- 
tioned by him, the Powis Castle collection, 
was described by Mario M. Rossi in his 
biography of Lord Herbert.” 

There are in existence, however, two 
manuscript poems by Lord Herbert which 
have escaped the attention of both these 
scholars. The first and more interesting of 
the manuscripts is a copy, in Herbert's 
hand, of “‘ The Idea,” one of the longest and 
most significant of his poetic works. It is 
in the collection at Powis Castle, in an open- 
ing glass frame which is enclosed in a box 
labelled: “Given to G. C. Earl of P. by 
Rev. John Burd of Chirbury (found by him 
with the Chained Books now in Chirbury 
Vicarage). M.S. Poem by Edw. Lord Her- 
bert of Chirbury in his own writing.” The 
date of presentation is not given, and the 
present Lord Powis could not supply the 
date. 


*Moore Smith, G. C., ed., The Poems English 
and Latin of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923, pp. xxv-xxxii. 

? Rossi, M. M., La Vita, le Opere, i Tempi di 
Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury, 3 vols., Florence, 
Sansoni, 1947, III, pp. 537, 544-545, 
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The manuscript is important both as the 
only complete poem extant in Herbert’s 
autograph and as the only manuscript ver- 
sion of “ The Idea.” Furthermore, in addi- 
tion to the inevitable differences of 
orthography and punctuation, it contains 
some significant variant readings. Stanza 
eight of the Powis MS. reads as follows: 

Lastly as if Nature even wanted skill 


To frame the slighter parts unto her will, 
These peeces often are but colour’d ill. 


The Moore Smith text has: 


Lastly, as if Nature ev’n did not know 
What Colour every several part should ow, 
They look as if their Galls did overflow.* 


The three stanzas which follow, Il. 25-33 in 
Moore Smith, are missing in the Powis MS. 

Another important variant occurs in 1. 7, 
which in the Powis MS. reads: 

Since from his Thoughts and Presence hee doth 

barre. ... 
Moore Smith, following the first edition of 
1665, has: 

Since from his thoughts and presence he doth 

bear... .* 

Churton Collins, in his 1881 edition of 
Herbert’s poems, substituted “bar” for 
“bear” in 1. 7,5 and this emendation seems 
justified by the Powis MS. On the other 
hand, his more capricious departures from 
the original text, such as his reading of 
“whence” for “where” in |. 93° and his 
erratic changes of punctuation and word 
order, receive no support, and Moore Smith’s 
— to the 1665 edition remains basically 
valid. 

The version of the printed text appears 
to be a later re-working by Herbert of the 
poem in the Powis MS. The addition of ll. 
25-33 gives a more solid doctrinal basis to 
the neo-Platonic position expounded in the 
poem, and the rewriting of ll. 22-24 achieves 
a more striking poetic expression. In its 
final form, “ The Idea” has a completeness, 
consistency, and vigour which it lacks in its 
manuscript version. 

The other new Herbert manuscript is of 
the short poem “Inconstancy,” which 
Moore Smith included in the Herbert canon 


* Moore Smith, op. cit., pp. 76. The text is based 
on that of the first edition of 1665. 

* Ibid, p. 75. 

* Collins, J. C., ed., The Poems of Lord Herbert 
of PS eee London, Chatto & Windus, 1881, 


p. . 
* Ibid., p. 113. 
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but listed as of doubtful authorship, since 
it did not appear in the 1665 edition and 
since he found it in only one manuscript 
version.” The new manuscript version 
occurs on fo. 259v. of Harley MS. 4,064 in 
the British Museum collection, without indi- 
cation of title or author, and it is written as 
follows: 

Inconstancy the greatest sinn’s 

It neither endes well, nor beginns 


All other faults wee simply doe 
This ’tis the same ffaulte, and next to: 


Inconstancy no sinn will prove 

If wee consider that we love 

But the same beauty in another face 

Lyke, the same Bodye, in another place. 
The Version of MS. Rawlinson Poet. 31 
has: 

Inconstancy’s the greatest of synns 

It neyther endes wel], nor beginns. 


All other ffaultes, wee simplye doe 
This ’tis the same ffaulte, and next to: 


Inconstancye, noe synn will proue 

Yf wee consider that wee Love 

But the same beautye in another fface 

Lyke, the same Bodye, in another place.* 

The version of Harley MS. 4,064 indicates 
a resolution of the “to-too” ambiguity 
pointed out by Moore Smith.° 

In the absence of any autograph version of 
the poem, it is impossible to determine which 
of the two readings is to be preferred, though 
in my opinion the first line of MS. Rawlin- 
son Poet. 31 is poetically better. 

Since Harley MS. 4,064 gives no author 
for “ Inconstancy,” we can still not be cer- 
tain of its correct ascription to Lord Herbert. 
However, since the manuscript consists 
almost exclusively of poems by Donne and 
Herbert,’® and since no evidence points to 
Donne’s authorship, the new occurrence of 
“Inconstancy” indicates a probability of 
Herbert’s authorship, especially in light of 
its very definite attribution to “Sir Edw: 
Harbert” in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 31. 


FRANK J. WARNKE. 
City College of New York. 


*MS. Rawlinson Poet. 31, fo. 36, Bodleian 


Library. . 
* Moore Smith, op. cit.,p.119. ot 
8 Ibid., p. 168. ‘* Whether ‘to’ is a preposition 


or an adverb (‘too’) makes little difference to the 
sense.” 

©The poems by Herbert are an epitaph for 
Cecilia Boulstrode (fo. 261v.-262) and “ our 
Sense of Synne” (fo. 241v.), which is accepted as 
Herbert’s by both Moore Smith and Grierson. 
See Moore Smith, op. cit., p. 168. 
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EDWARD FAIRFAX—BASE SON AND 
LOST ECLOGUES 


| HAVE intended for some time to write 

a short article on the problem of the Fair- 
fax Eclogues. By Fairfax I mean Edward, 
the Elizabethan, uncle of the famous Lord 
Fairfax, the Cromwellian general who 
earned the immortality of a Milton sonnet. 
This Edward was an illegitimate son of the 
illustrious family, but a fine poet, translator 
of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne, which 
Saintsbury, with various others, has called 
the best poetic translation in the language. 
Fairfax himself seems to have been of a 
retiring nature; of his numerous works only 
the Tasso—his first—was published in his 
lifetime (in 1600). Most have perished 
through his own neglect. And in this I fear 
I have been too much his follower. For 
though I wrote a thesis on him in those more 
leisured days before the war, and have paid 
him the small tribute of a few scholarly 
articles through the years (in the first of 
which—MLN, January, 1947—I did him 
the questionable service of proving his 
illegitimacy), I have had too much else on 
my hands, to refurbish his fame as I had 
once thought of doing. 

What is really needed is a complete manu- 
script of the Eclogues. Of this remarkable 
series of poems only two and most of a 
third, with the opening couplet of a fourth, 
survive. From them we can infer that this 
was one of the best pastoral sequences in 
English, not only of historical interest, but 
full of genuine poetry. And it is quite likely 
that a copy is lying around in an English 
attic somewhere, or in one of the inade- 
quately-catalogued collections either in 
England or America. Perhaps this very 
article will alert the person who is destined 
to come across it. At any rate, I will trace 
the curious history of the Eclogue MS, and 
at the close of the essay will quote a few pas- 
sages from Fairfax, to show what kind of 
poet and influence we are on the track of. 

Of the early history of the Eclogues the 
poet’s son gave an account which was quoted 
by a nephew, Brian Fairfax, in a letter of 
March 12, 1704/5, to Francis Atterbury 
(published in the Atterbury Correspondence, 
1783; the autograph is in the British Museum 
Addit. MS 5144 ff. 92-98): “These Buco- 
licks were written in the first yeare of the 
reigne of K. James, and from their finishing 
they lay neglected 10 years in my Fathers 
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study, untill Lodowic, the late Noble Duke 
of Richmond & Lenox desired a sight of 
them, wch made the Author to transcribe 
them for his Graces wp. That copy was 
seen and approvd by many learned men... . 
But the Book itselfe . . . perished in the fire, 
when the Banquiting house at Whitehall was 
burnt, and with it part of the Dukes lodg- 
ings where the Book was. But with my 
Fathers help I recover’d them out of his 
loose papers. .. .” 

The first copy, then, was destroyed, but 
another was made, and, as we learn, 
copiously annotated by the poet’s son. The 
question whether there were other copies 
cannot be definitely answered. A bit later 
in the same correspondence, Brian Fairfax 
writes to Atterbury: “I wish I had his 
Letters to Dorrel to shew you;” (this was a 
learned controversy in which the poet 
engaged with a Papist) “but I have his 
Eclogues.” Since Brian’s copy also had the 
annotations of the poet’s son, it was pre- 
sumably the text described, and may thus 
have been the only one. It is unlikely at 
any rate that the main branch of the family 
had a complete MS, or the third Lord Fair- 
fax, about thirty years before Brian wrote, 
would not have copied into a MS book of his 
own poems (and thus preserved it) the fine 
religious Eclogue of Hermes and Lycaon, 
now in the Bodleian Library (MS Fairfax 
40; old no.: MS Bodl. Add. A 120; printed 
Philobiblion Miscellanies XII, London 
1868-9). 

In 1737 Mrs. Cooper saw the original 
annotated MS among the family possessions. 
She printed in the Muses Library the Eglon 
and Alexis, an allegory of a lamb and a fox, 
which has passages of beauty, but suffers 
from the moral stretching of the fable. Of 
the whole series she wrote: “‘ The Eclogues, 
above quoted, are in Number Twelve; all of 
them wrote after the Accession of King 
James to the Throne of England, on impor- 
tant subjects, relating to the Manners, 
Characters, and Incidents of the Times he 
lived in; They are pointed with many fine 
Strokes of Satire, dignified with wholesome 
Lessons of Morality and Policy to those of 
the highest Rank, and some modest Hints 
even to Majesty itself.” It is most likely 
that Mrs. Cooper saw the MS in Brian Fair- 
fax’s possession, since the biographical 
material that she acknowledges to have had 
“by the Indulgence of the Family,” is 
essentially the same as that formerly com- 
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municated by Brian Fairfax to Atterbury. 
It is perhaps some confirmation that a copy 
of the Muses Library was sold with Brian’s 
books in 1756. 

So Brian Fairfax probably had the original 
MS, and there may have been no complete 
copies. Yet when we turn to the “ Catalogue 
of the Entire and valuable Library of the 
Honourable Bryan Fairfax, Esq; . . . Which 
will be sold by Auction .. . to begin selling 
on Monday April 26, 1756,” we find no MS 
by Edward Fairfax and none that could be 
taken for that of the Eclogues. We can only 
conclude that the “Entire and valuable 
Library of the Honourable Bryan Fairfax ” 
was not offered for sale, but that certain 
particular matters had been disposed of pri- 
vately before the sale began. 

We hear nothing more of a copy of the 
Eclogues until 1789, when Richard Gough 
brought out his enlarged three-volume trans- 
lation and edition of William Camden’s 
Britannia. The 1610 translation by Holland 
has on p. 697 a reference to the Nymph 
Verbeia, with an old inscription, but no 
mention of Fairfax. When Gough came 
to this, he apparently remembered the open- 
ing of Fairfax’s now lost Fifth Eclogue, to 
which he had access, and quoted from it: 

Upon Verbeia’s willow-wattled brim 

As Mopsus drest the wands and wickers trim, 
along with an extensive note by the poet’s 
son. The copies that exist of ‘single eclogues 
—the Hermes and Lycaon, and the British 
Museum fragment of Ida and Opilio, a con- 
test of the new world against the old—do not 
reproduce the notes, nor would we expect 
to find them fully in any MS. other than the 
original one. So Gough probably saw the 
same copy of which Brian Fairfax had 
written to Atterbury 85 years before. His 
reference however is to “Woodford in 
Ward’s MS.” This and no more. Is it to 
be assumed that at Brian’s death the papers 
silently changed hands, finding their way 
to Woodford? In any case, this Ward MS. 
may well have been the only complete text 
of the poems; and from 1789 down to the 
present day it has not been heard of. 

When I was last in England, in 1952, I 
made some efforts to run down Ward and 
Woodford, but unavailingly. There are too 
many Woodfords. Best known is that near 
London, in Essex, which the perennial Prime 
Minister has made famous. In this case, 
however, it produced nothing. Among 
others there is also a Woodford, Kettering, 
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in the diocese of Lincoln, and it happens 
that a Richard Ward, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
had his library sold in London in 1789, the 
year of Gough’s Camden. But the sale cata- 
logue mentions no MSS at all. This coming 
together of a Woodford and a Ward around 
Lincoln, may in fact be purely accidental. 

It was illustrative, though, of the trials of 
research, and of how reluctantly it promotes 
the genuinely poetic, that as I worked 
through everything I could think of that 
might provide a clue—the vision of those 
lost Eclogues always luring me on—I found 
(tracing the name Fairfax through the 
volumes of the Historical MSS Commission) 
in Vol. X, 1904, in a Calendar of the MSS 
at Hatfield House, Herts., p. 32, the 
following : 

“Thomas, Lord Burghley to the Privy 
Council, 1599-1600, Feb. 9. With reference 
to the complaint made by Edward Fairfax, 
base son to old Sir Thomas Fairfax, against 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, elder brother of the 
house, in accordance with your directions, I 
have called the parties before me, with their 
witnesses, and find the complaint unsuitable 
to the nature of the gentleman accused and 
to the truth. He is a very dutiful and natural 
son; and as to this particular charge, you 
shall understand it was made in the father’s 
name yet without his privity, who was so 
moved at the insolence of his base son, as 
calling for his will, he would have quite put 
him out of it, had not Sir Thomas his son 
entreated him. The gentleman would have 
presented himself before you had not his 
father’s burial detained him; but now hopes 
to be thought of as a man unculpable, and 
that his accuser may be looked upon as he 
deserves. York 9 Feb. 1599.” 

But I had established, years before, the 
rather trivial point that Edward Fairfax was 
a bastard son, despite the valiant efforts of 
Grainge, a Victorian and Yorkshire admirer 
of the poet, to lie about the documents and 
save him from this shame. So I had had 
enough of that issue. Yet here, as I poked 
into the grab-bag of history with a notion 
of coming out with poetry and art, all I 
could fetch up was this grinning inconse- 
quential mask, assuring me that the man 
was a bastard, and not only that, but in 
these particular dealings with his father and 
brother (as the non-bastards saw it anyway) 
a distinctly base one. 

Until that time I had always seen the poet 
through the gentle description of Brian Fait- 
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fax: “an invinceable modesty and love of a 
retired life made him prefer the shady groves 
and natural cascades of Denton and the 
forest of Knaresborou, before all the diver- 
sions of Court or Camp. . . . He was very 
serviceable to his Brother my Lord Fairfax 
in the Education of his Children, the govern- 
ment of his family, and in all his affairs... .” 
Now I could only conclude: ‘“‘ Let him rest 
in peace.” 

Whatever else, he was a poet. In the clos- 
ing couplets of the stanzas of his Godfrey, 
he showed Waller the way to polish and 
balance the classical couplet, as that “ great 
refiner” of our prosody not only admitted 
but made clear by his constant borrowings. 
Here is a characteristic Fairfax couplet, with 
its Wallerian derivative: 

For in the secret of her troubled thought, 

A doubtful combat, love and honour fought. 

(Godfrey, V1, 70.) 

He feels no Wound, but in his troubled Thought ; 

Before for Honour, now Revenge, he fought. 

(Instructions to a Painter, 11. 159-160.) 
More important, Fairfax achieved in many 
passages a tonal richness at once classical 
and free, closer to the harmony of early 
Milton than any other predecessor came: 
Day hath his golden sun, her moone the night, 
Her fixt and wandring stars the azure skie. . . 
(Godfrey, XVIII, 13.) 
And counsellors of her old love, she made 
Those vallies dumbe, that silence, and that shade. 
(Ibid., VI, 103.) 
And in his greatest surviving Eclogue, 
Hermon and Lycaon, he has woven all the 
beauty of richly-shadowed couplet-verse and 
classical allusion around a fine piece of 
religious symbolism, a mystical singing con- 
test which fittingly closes: 
Thus much did Hermes and Lycaon singe. 
The heifer lett the herbs untouched spring, 
Forgott to feed. The stags amazed stood. 
The silver rever staid her speedie flood. 
Charmed was the Adder deafe, tamde was the 


ion: 
So trees hard Orpheus, Dolphins hard Arion. 
Someday—who knows, perhaps tomorrow 
—the rest of these bucolics may come to 
light, and Edward Fairfax will have a bit 
more of the poetic fame he deserves. 


CHARLES G. BELL. 


MARSTON’S USE OF SENECA 


THAT Marston often introduces into his 


plays passages from Seneca, as also 
from Montaigne, is a fact that has been 
noted not only by his editors, Bullen and 
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Wood, but by most writers on the Eliza- 
bethan influence of Seneca. But the ques- 
tion whether this incidental translation is at 
all sensitively done is seldom discussed, and 
the reader is perhaps inclined to feel that 
he has been fobbed off with a reference to 
an original when what he would prefer is 
some consideration of the dramatist’s adroit- 
ness or clumsiness in handling it. I want 
here to examine a Senecan borrowing that 
occurs in Antonio and Mellida in order to 
see what evidence it provides of Marston’s 
competence as a poet. I choose this par- 
ticular passage partly because its derivative- 
ness seems never to have been detected and 
partly because the parallel versions of Jasper 
Heywood and Leigh Hunt provide a stan- 
dard of comparison by which to expose cer- 
tain virtues in it. 

Perhaps it will be best to begin with 
Seneca and Heywood. The play is the 
Thyestes and the relevant lines are 344-368 
and 380-389 of the Latin, and 1414-37 and 
1449-58 of the English translation of 1560. 


Regem non faciunt opes, 

345 non vestis Tyriae color, 
non frontis nota regiae, 
non auro nitidae trabes ; 
rex est qui posuit metus 
et diri mala pectoris, 

350 quem non ambitio impotens 
et numquam stabilis favor 
vulgi praecipitis movet, 
non quidquid fodit occidens 
aut unda Tagus aurea 

355 claro devehit alveo, 
non quidquid libycis terit 
fervens area messibus, 
quem non concutiet cadens 
obliqui via fulminis, 

360 non Eurus rapiens mare 
aut saevo rabidus freto 
ventosi tumor Adriae, 
quem non lancea militis, 
non strictus calibs domuit, 

365 qui tuto positus loco 
infra se videt omnia 
occurritque suo libens 
fato nec queritur mori. 


380 mens regnum bona possidet. 
nil ullis opus est equis, 
nil armis et inertibus 
telis quae procul ingerit 
Parthus cum simulat fugas, 
385 admotis nihil est opus 
urbes sternere machinis 
longe saxa rotantibus. 
rex est qui metuit nihil, 
hoc regnum sibi quisque dat." 


*This is an eclectic text, incorporating various 
early readings so as to give some idea of the sort 
of original Heywood used. However, as I say, he 
sometimes relied on more than one reading. 








Not ritches make a kyng or highe renowne, 
1415 not garnisht weeds with purple Tyrian die, 
Not loftie lookes, or head encloasde with 
crowne, 
not glittryng beames with golde and turretts 


ie. 

A kyng he is, that feare hath layde asyde, 
and all affects that in the brest are bred: 
1420 Whome impotent ambition dothe not guyde, 

nor fickle fauour hathe of people led. 
Nor all that west in metalJls mynes hath 
founde, 
or chanell cleere of golden Tagus showes, 
Nor all the grayne that thrasshed is on 
grounde, 
1424 that with the heate of libyk haruest glowes. 
Nor whome the flasshe of lightnyng flame 
shall beate, 
nor eastern wynde that smites vppon the seas, 
Nor swellyng surge with rage of wynde 
repleate, 
or greedie gulphe of Adria displease. 
1430 Whome not the pricke of souldiers sharpest 
speare, 
or poynted pyke in hand hath made to rue, 
Nor whome the glympse of swoorde myght 
cause to feare, 
or bright drawen blade of glyttryng steele 
subdue. 
Who in the seate of saftie setts his feete, 
1435 beholdes all happs how vnder him they lye, 
And gladlie runs his fatall daie to meete, 
nor ought complaynes or grudgeth for to dye. 


It is the mynde that onely makes a kyng. 
1450 There is no neede of sturdie steedes in warre, 
no neede with armes or arrowes els to fyght, 
“— Parthus woonts with bowe to fling from 
arre, 
while from the feelde he falsely fayneth flight. 
Nor yet to siege no neede it is to brynge, 
1455 great goons in carts to ouerthrowe the wall, 
™ from far of theyr battryng pellettes 
slyng. 
a kyng he is that feareth nought at all. 
yp Anna him selfe this kyngdome geeues at 
ande. 


Set beside its original like this the charac- 
ter of Heywood’s version is obvious. It is 
a straightforward, crude, and remarkably 
literal translation of the Latin. I say ‘re- 
markably ’ because we can observe the effort 
Heywood has made to give the full flavour 
of his original (‘complaynes or grudgeth ’ 
for queritur, for example) and, where he is 
doubtful of the sense in which a word is 
used, to give the most likely alternatives. 
(Thus he is aware that opes can have an 
abstract as well as a material sense, ‘ power’ 
as well as ‘ wealth,’ and has evidently tried 
to give both senses in his ‘ritches . . . or 
highe renowne.’) This is careful transla- 
tion, as we must admit, but it has the un- 
desirable effect of dissipating the strength 
of the original in a plethora of alternatives. 
Nor are these alternatives discouraged by 
the textual procedure Heywood has used. 
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We know that he did not work from one 
text only, but collated a number while he 
was translating, choosing whatever reading 
seemed best. Sometimes however he has not 
chosen at all, but has incorporated two read- 
ings into his English. The trabes of line 347, 
for instance, frequently occurs as fores and 
it would seem that his version (‘ not glittryng 
beames with golde and turretts hie’) is an 
attempt to incorporate both words, the doors 
or gates evidently suggesting to him the 
turreted keep in which they are set. This 
naturally leads to further alternatives and so 
to further diffuseness. The translation of 
the first four lines really epitomizes this un- 
fortunate tendency for not only is Heywood 
uncertain of opes and eager to give fores 
but he is also undecided about frontis, and 
gives both the meaning of a forehead (‘ head 
encloasde ’) and that of an expression (‘ loftie 
lookes’). Again, in the English lines 1432 
and 1433, we have an expansion of the 
original that is not of sufficient interest pro- 
perly to justify itself in a translation which, 
like this, seems to be aiming chiefly at 
accuracy. Add to these points the numerous 
inversions (‘beames with golde,’ ‘fauour 
hathe of people led’ and so on) and the 
pointless, though of course at this time not 
uncommon, alliteration in line 1453, and we 
can see that it would be over-generous to 
credit the translation with much value as 
poetry. It is simply a workmanlike version 
of the original designed for those who had 
little or no Latin,? and its formal pattern 
and the rhyming that this entails sit un- 
comfortably upon it. 

Hunt’s version of the same passage re- 
sembles Heywood’s in being on the whole 
literal, and in being cast in a strict metrical 
form, but there is some evidence within it 
that he aimed not only at fidelity but at a 
measure of reshaping too. This must be 
my excuse for comparing it, I hope 
cautiously, with the very much freer render- 
ing that Marston provides. Literary history 
seldom supplies us with two passages that 
can be compared with absolute fairness, and 
in these matters we have to do what we cat 
with what comes to hand. I give his lines as 
published in 1814, omitting one stanza (as 


2On Heywood’s design see H. de Vocht's preface 
to his edition of the Troas, Thyestes and Hercules 
Furens, Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren 
englischen Dramas, Vol. XLI (Louvain, 1913), pp. 
Xxxiii-iv. The text here given is from the same 
edition, pp. 144-146. 








913), pp. 


the same 
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in the previous passages) which lies outside 
the scope of the comparison with Marston: 


‘Tis not wealth that makes a king, 
Nor the purple’s colouring, 

Nor a brow that’s bound with gold, 
Nor gates on mighty hinges rolled. 
The king is he, who void of fear, 
Looks abroad with bosom clear ; 
Who can tread ambition down, 

Nor be swayed by smile or frown ; 
Nor for all the treasure cares, 

That mine conceals, or harvest wears, 
Or that golden sands deliver, 
Bosomed in a glassy river. 


What shall move his placid might? 
Not the headlong thunderlight, 

Nor the storm that rushes out 

To snatch the shivering waves about, 
Nor all the shapes of slaughter’s trade 
With forward lance or fiery blade. 
Safe, with wisdom for his crown, 

He looks on all things calmly down ; 
He welcomes fate, when fate is near, 
Nor taints his dying breath with fear. 
No need has he of vulgar force, 
Armour, or arms, or chested horse, 
Nor all the idle darts that light _ 

From Parthian in his feigned flight, 
Nor whirling rocks from engines thrown, 
That come to shake old cities down. 
No:—to fear not earthly thing, 

This it is that makes the king ; 

And all of us, whoe’er we be, 

May carve us out this royalty.* 


This has certain merits when compared with 
Heywood, chief among which is probably 
its tendency to compression rather than 
diffuseness. ‘That mine conceals, or har- 
vest wears,’ for example, is a neat enough 
rendering of the Latin even if it misses some 
of the particularity there. On the other 
hand there is a good deal of flatness or 
banality in the translation and in the adjec- 
tives Hunt chooses. ‘Who can tread ambi- 
tion down, Nor be swayed by smile or 
frown’ is a poor equivalent even for Seneca’s 
rather trite lines, and most of the epithets 
are either prosily explicit (‘ forward,’ 
‘chested ’) or simply conventional (‘ mighty,’ 
‘placid,’ ‘ fiery’). Sometimes they are even 
arbitrary: the Parthian’s darts can only be 
called ‘ idle’ by a poet who chooses to forget 
the purpose for which they are thrown. More 
might be said along these lines but it seems 
best to defer further discussion until the 
Marston passage has been given. 
It is this: 

Why man, I never was a Prince till now. 

Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 

Guilt tipstaves, Tyrrian purple, chaires of state, 


* Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works, ed. H. S. Milford 
(Oxford, 1923), pp. 426-427. 
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Troopes of pide butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatnesse summer, that confirme a prince: 
Tis not the unsavory breath of multitudes, 
Showting and clapping, with confused dinne; 
That makes a Prince. No, Lucio, he’s a king, 


A true right king, that dares doe aught, save 
wrong, 


Feares nothing mortal], but to be unjust, 

Who is not blowne up with the flattering puffes 

Of spungy Sycophants: Who stands unmov’'d, 

Despight the justling of opinion: 

Who can enjoy himselfe, maugre the throng 

That strive to presse his quiet out of him: 

Who sits upon Joves footestoole, as I doe, 

Adoring, not affecting, majestie: 

Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crowne 

Of clear content: this, Lucio, is a king. 

And of this empire, every man’s posssest, 

That’s worth his soule.‘ 

Here it is obvious that literalism has been 
discarded and it is true that in consequence 
the passage is not really comparable with 
the other versions I have given. But it 
seems to me that, where Heywood and Hunt 
stick to the Latin, it is by tracing the manner 
in which Marston has departed from it that 
we can see the essential merits of his handling 
of it. It is in his freedom that we find signs 
of independent creative artistry, and in read- 
ing we have at once the feeling, if only as 
a matter of contrast, that the poet has taken 
a firm grasp of his original and thrown it 
into a new shape, omitting and expanding 
wherever he has thought fit. The result is 
something which seems to me not so 
much to translate the Senecan passage as to 
transcend it. 

In some respects Marston's version illumi- 
nates Hunt's, and vice versa, and perhaps if 
we take the comparison a stage further than 
the question of literalism we can define this 
illumination without injustice to Hunt. The 
fact that in his first four lines Hunt has 
brought in only those obvious appurtenances 
of kingship that a child would be aware of, 
like the crown, robes and palace, is not per- 
haps a defect in his translation, since the 
Latin goes not further. But I think we might 
agree that there is scant evidence in these 
lines, or in those that follow, that he was 
in any way excited by or implicated in 
Seneca’s argument. On the contrary he 
appears so coolly detached that the argument 
loses whatever poetic force it might have 
had, and becomes a mere exercitation where 
emphasis has to be sought with a dash and 
italics rather than through the utterance 
itself. Marston, in contrast, is obviously 
caught up in what is being said, and what 


“The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey 
Wood (Edinburgh, 1934-9), I, 44. 
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he gives us is no mere string of platitudes 
but (virtually) a progress, the entry of the 
king and his consort into the throne-room. 
The ‘ bared pate’ gives us the courtiers doff- 
ing their bonnets, and with the change to 
the plural of ‘ bended knees’ we have some- 
thing of the sense of the individuals making 
their obeisance in turn. With ‘guilt tip- 
staves’ the bearers of the symbols of office 
draw abreast of us, and the king and queen, 
sweeping past in their ‘ Tyrrian purple,’ take 
their seats upon the ‘ chaires of state;’ and 
then the ‘troopes of pide butterflies’ come 
swarming round the throne. We need not 
pretend that Marston consciously aimed at 
this latent movement in the description, and 
can even admit that set out explicitly like 
this it is bound to seem fanciful, one more 
depressing attempt to wring an unoffending 
text dry. But at least I think we can admit 
that Marston’s free translation has a vivid- 
ness and an immediacy that Hunt’s literal 
version has hardly even aspired to, and that 
to that extant, even as translation, it is alto- 
gether preferable. 

Having read as far as this we come up 
against ‘ butterflies’ and this leads us into a 
consideration of the use of language in both 
passages. The metaphor of butterflies will 
bear pondering, not only because it suggests 
multi-coloured finery, but because also in 
the essentially transitory existence of a 
butterfly (which, we remember, lives for one 
day only) we have an implicit comment on 
the life of a courtier, in favour for one day 
and beheaded on the text. And at the same 
time there is enough of contrast between 
the innocuous insect and the rapacious cour- 
tier to stir the metaphor into life. Again, 
another point at which to focus our atten- 
tion on Marston’s language is that where he 
speaks of the king not being ‘blowne up 
with the flattering puffes Of spungy Syco- 
phants.’ Only an ex-satirist, surely, would 
have arrived at this sort of idiom—certainly 
it is an idiom that owes nothing to the 
‘sweet’ convention of Elizabethan poetry— 
and yet itis by virtue of the almost satiric 
use of words that the passage acquires its 
force. ‘Blowne up’ and ‘ puffes’ suggest 


inflation, as of a balloon, and we have a 
fleeting impression of the type who yields to 
flattery as monstrous and hollow, a bag of 
wind. Yet‘ puffe’ also meant ‘ bombast’ or 
‘vain speeches’ (as in our ‘ puffing adver- 
tisements ’) and we have at the same time a 
sense of the fulsome orotundities of the 
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courtiers who are importuning the king. 
Again, in ‘spungy’ we have not only the 
receptivity of the courtiers, their eagerness 
to suck up whatever is offered, but also the 
Shakespearian meaning (Lady Macbeth’s 
‘spongy officers’) of almost fungoid un- 
resilience, as though to lean upon any of 
them would be like leaning on a sponge. 
Of course in a normal reading or hearing 
these things are not noticeable for them- 
selves. But when we try to assess the effec- 
tiveness of the passage I think we naturally 
find ourselves isolating phrases here and 
there, and trying to see how the impression 
of vividness has been attained. Perhaps too 
we are inclined to return to Hunt’s version, 
to determine whether there are any signs 
of a similar vitality, a similar effort to make 
Seneca’s speech his own. Are there any? 
Now it is true that on a first reading we 
do get a colourful flash, a gleam of the 
sensuous, in Hunt’s lines about the ‘ golden 
sands’ and ‘ glassy river,’ but if we go back 
to that point and reperuse the phrasing this 
quickly reveals itself as an illusion. In what 
sense are the sands bosomed in the river? 
That the reverse is conceivable we can per- 
haps allow: the sandy bed of the river is 
curved and in a sense it perhaps enfolds the 
water. As the passage stands, however, we 
must presume that Hunt only meant that 
the water reflected the sands in its surface 
and in this sense ‘ bosomed ’ is clearly a dead 
metaphor: the mere fact that a water-sur- 
face is cold and flat is enough to rob it of 
any real force. Myself, I suspect that the 
word was caught up from the equally pallid 
‘bosom clear’ of line 6—and that may in 
turn be caught up, as a faint reminiscence, 
from Banquo’s ‘ My bosom franchis’d and 
allegiance clear’ of Macbeth, Il, i. But 
that is conjecture. What I think we can 
say is that Hunt’s diction shows none of 
Marston’s felicity, and that even allowing 
for his literalism his is a rather chilly per- 


5 For the first meaning compare The Scourge of 
Villanie, ed. G. B. Harrison, Bodley Head Quartos, 
No. 13 (London, 1925), p. 68: 

He’s but a spunge, and shortly needs must leese 

His wrong got iuice, when greatnes fist shal 

squeese 

His liquor out. 

The second is taken up by the speaker himself (it 
is Andrugio) in his next speech in the play, when 
he says: . 

O rotten props of the craz’d multitude, 

How you stil double, faulter, under the lightest 

chance 

That straines your vaines. 
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formance. Evidently aiming at simplicity 
he is nevertheless sufficiently prepared to 
depart from this aim to introduce an occa- 
sional metaphor not in Seneca, but with no 
real success, and in general he has no real 
feeling for the Latin and no real interest 
in expressing it in English terms. Indeed 
Clement Barksdale’s abbreviated rendering 
of the same passage, published in 1651, has 
a much more natural simplicity and terse- 
ness : 

Riches exalt not men on high, 

Nor costly clothes of Tyrian dy: 

Nor Court, nor Crown, nor other thing 

Is the mark proper of a King. 

He, that from all base fears hath rest, 

That banishes vice from his breast ; 

Whom no Ambition doth move. 

Nor the unconstant peoples love ; 

Whose Mind’s his best Dominion, 

Free from unruly passion: 

He’s truly King. Thus if you live, 

A Kingdom to your self you give.* 

But the main difference that a comparison 
between Marston’s version and the others 
should bring out is something that we notice 
in connection with their conclusions. I think 
it will be agreed that in every case it is the 
concluding remark, where the king is 
divested of his royalty and likened to ‘ every 
man,’ that is the mainspring to the passage 
as a whole, and that we therefore expect 
some attempt to anticipate it and to integrate 
it into what goes before. Seneca does not 
do this convincingly, nor do his literal trans- 
lators. For what sort of attributes are given 
to the king? He is not dismayed by ‘the 
headlong thunderlight,’ nor by ‘storms,’ nor 
by ‘all the shapes of slaughter’s trade,’ and 
he looks ‘on all things calmly down.’ It is 
clear, then, that he is not Man so much as 
Superman. Then too in a version like Hunt’s 
the couplets impede the movement of the 
passage as a whole, and the series of pauses 
chops the stanzas up until the conclusion 
seems little more than a postscript, without 
much relation to what has gone before. In 
Marston’s lines, however, the ending comes 
in pat. This is partly a matter of the 
thythm, which here strides forward and 
comes to a full pause in the last three lines, 
but it is also an outcome of the sense. 
Notice that the main accent falls, not on a 
sort of superhuman courage (‘ void of fear ’), 
but on a more plausible degree of it (‘ Feares 
nothing mortall’) and on the king’s ability 

*Cited from Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo- 


Poetica, Chetham Society, Vol. 52 ({Manchester] 
1860), Part I, p. 176. 
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to act according to his own lights, to resist 
the hubbub of counsel and advice around 
him: the ‘confused dinne,’ the ‘ justling of 
Cpinion’ and the ‘throng.’ Now there is 
nothing exclusive about this capacity to stand 
‘unmov’d:’ it is what most of us spend our 
lives trying to do, and not always unsuccess- 
fully. When therefore we are told that ‘ of 
this empire, every man’s possest, That's 
worth his soule’ our response is much more 
likely to be a matter of agreement than, as 
with Hunt, a sceptical ‘Indeed?’ Marston 
has admittedly rewritten Seneca in order to 
get this effect (and most of the others) pro- 
perly, but should we not be prepared to give 
him some credit for thinking that it was 
necessary? Would not any poet worth his 
salt, in fact, have ended by doing the same? 


JOHN PETER. 
University of Manitoba. 


FLAVIUS TEASES HIS AUDIENCE 


JjuLus CAESAR contains perhaps less 
humour than any other Shakespearean 
play except Titus Andronicus. Why then 
does the play open with Flavius and Marul- 
lus bandying puns with a Carpenter and a 
Cobbler? 

The first stage directions says, “Enter 
Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners 
over the stage.” Thus, the Carpenter and 
Cobbler would be close to the mechanicals 
standing in the pit of the playhouse. 

And what does Flavius say? 

Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home! 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession? 

Flavius (and Shakespeare) is biting the hand 
that feeds him, for he is telling part of his 
pit audience to go home. 

The Cobbler, no doubt to the delight of 
his fellows, argues that he has led the com- 
moners hither in order “to wear out their 
shoes, to get myself into more work.” He 
forthrightly adds, “. . . we make holiday, to 
see Caesar and to rejoice in his triumph.” 

We know that attendance at playhouses 
often doubled on a holiday. Thus, after 
being told to go home by the arrogant tri- 
bunes, the mechanicals are made to assert 
their right to make a holiday, to take time 
off to see a play. 

While this humorous mood has nothing 
to do with what is to follow, the point is 
that the actors have established a good 
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humoured bond with the audience and the 
serious action may proceed the better for it. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


THE PROTOTYPES OF KING LEAR 
AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


R. G. M. YOUNG in an Essay “ Shake- 
speare and the Termers” (To-day and 
Yesterday (1948)) has suggested that the plot 
of King Lear may have been inspired by the 
story of Brian Annesley of Lee, who had 
three daughters, of whom the youngest bore 
“the suggestive name of Cordell.” He also 
noted that this last lady married (after her 
father’s death) the step-father of Shake- 
speare’s patron, Lord Southampton. 

A closer examination of Brian Annesley’s 
family lends support to this suggestion. 
Brian Annesley’s monument at Lee Old 
Church records the fact that he was for 
thirty years Gentleman Pensioner to Queen 
Elizabeth, so he would have been well 
known in Court circles. He was a Lewisham 
landowner, and a friend and legatee of Sir 
John Hawkins, the famous Elizabethan 
sailor. It is probable that Brian, the second 
son of Jeffrey Duppa of Lewisham, who 
was Purveyor of the Buttery to Queen Eliz- 


beth, and Brewer to King James I, was called , 


after Brian Annesley. Brian Duppa became 
Bishop of Chichester, Salisbury and Win- 
chester, and was tutor to King Charles II as 
Prince of Wales. 

Brian Annesley’s wife, Audrey Tirrell, was 
the mother of four children: a son, Brian, 
who died without issue, and three daughters, 
Grace, Christian and Cordell. On 16 Octo- 
ber 1587 Grace married (Sir) John Wild- 
goose of Salehurst, Sussex who was knighted 
on 23 July 1603. It was she who tried to 
get her father certified as insane, in the same 
year as her husband was knighted. Sir John 
was still alive in 1612, so that she was not, 
as Mr. Young says in his essay, a widow. 

Christian, the second daughter, married 
William 3 Lord Sandys before 1600, when 
her father made his will. There is no evi- 
dence that she persecuted her father, but 
there is no record of her having done any- 
thing to help. 

The third daughter, Cordell, who is 
described as ‘“ Cordelia” (a fact not men- 
tioned by Mr. Young) both on the occasion 
of her marriage, and in the entry of her 
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burial,’ was the one who disputed her 
father’s insanity, and also erected the monu- 
ment in Lee Old Church sometime after his 
death on 10 July 1604.? 

She married at St. Giles’, Cripplegate on 
5 February 1607/8 Sir William Hervey, Kt., 
whose first wife had been (before 31 January 
1598/9) Mary, widow of the 3 Earl of 
Southampton, and of Sir Thomas Heneage, 
and mother of Shakespeare’s patron. In 
1627/8, Hervey was created Baron Hervey of 
Kidbrooke, Kent. There were three sons and 
three daughters of the marriage. 

It is possible that she owed her unusual 
name to Queen Elizabeth’s Master Cook, 
William Cordell of Fulham (Visitation of 
London, 1568). If this were so, it would 
imply close relations between the Master 
Cook, the Purveyor of the Buttery, and the 
Gentleman Pensioner. 

Cordell’s (or Cordelia’s) husband, Sir 
William Hervey, was an overseer of Brian 
Annesley’s will, of which she was executrix 
and must surely have supported her. It is 
possible he may have been the model for 
Shakespeare’s Kent, and his marriage to her 
soon after his first wife’s death, suggests a 
long attachment. King Lear was first pub- 
lished in the quarto edition of 1608, and its 
first recorded performance was on 26 
December 1606 at Whitehall in the presence 
of King James. At that time, the story of 
Brian Annesley and his daughters would 
have been fresh in memory, and “ Cordelia” 
Annesley and “ Kent” Hervey were not yet 
married. Aldis Wright considers that 
“Shakespeare did not begin to write King 
Lear till towards the end of 1605.” The 
original story, of course, came from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Britonum, and was known to Shakespeare 
through Hoiinshed’s Chronicle. But the 
similarity of the legend to the events so 
recently taking place may have set Shake- 

15 May 1636 ‘Dominia Cordelia Hervey in 
cancella’ (Registers of St. Martin in the Fields). 

2He was buried on 13 July 1604 (The Parish 
Register of S. Margaret, Lee, 1579-1754 (1888)). An 
abstract of his will (P.C.C. 68 Harte) is printed in 
App. B of this volume. It appears he did not 
emulate King Lear in his rage against his elder 
daughters, as he left Grace ‘‘ his eldest daughter, 
his manor of Keylyfe alias Weydon_Kelyfe near 
Lewes, and his second daughter Christian, his 
manor and farm called Forrest Place in Lewisham. 
Various lands in Lewisham (‘“Lewsham”) were 
left to ‘Cordell Annesley my 3rd daughter.” His 
will, however, was made on 1 April 1600 before 
the attempt to prove him insane. ‘ Know that we 
have divided in three our kingdom.” 
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peare’s imagination working. The present 
Church at Lee was built in the 19th Century, 
but the Tower of the old Church remains 
detached on the other side of the road. The 
inscription on the monument follows; the 
monument is inside the Tower: 


Here lyeth buryed the Bodyes of Bryan 
Ansleye Esquier, / late of Lee, in the 
County of Kent, and Awdry his wife the / 
only daughter of Robert Tirrel of Bur- 
brooke in ye County / of Essex Esquier, he 
had issue by her one sonne and three 
daughters, Bryan who died without issue, 
Grace married to Sir John Wilgoose 
Knight, Christian married to the Lord 
Sands / and Cordell married to Sir William 
Hervey Knight; ye said / Bryan the father 
died on the x® day of July 1604. He 
served / Queen Elizabeth as one of ye Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners / to her Mati¢ the 
space of xxx"¢ yeares the said Audry died 
on the / xxv'" of November 1591; Cordell 
the youngest daughter at her owne proper 
cost and chardges in further testimonie of 
her / dutiful love unto her father and 
mother caused this / monument to be 
erected for the perpetuall memories of their 
names / Against the ingrateful nature / of 
oblivious time Nec Primus, nec 
ultimus, multi ante cesserunt, et omnes, 
sequetitur. 

As Brian Annesley died in 1604, and 
Cordell did not marry Hervey till 1607/8, 
she must have set up this monument after 
her marriage. The wording “in further 
testimonie of her dutiful love,” and the 
emphasis on her having defrayed the ex- 
pense of the monument’s erection, contain 
a reflection on the conduct of the elder 
sisters. “‘ Prescribe not us our duties ” might 
well have been the reply of Ladies Wildgoose 
and Sandys. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge material 
help given in the preparation of this article 
by Miss Margaret Toynbee. 


(Sir) GyLeEs ISHAM. 


MUSK AND AMBER 
(Continued from page 123) 


"THE more irresponsible sections of the 
Press and writers of fiction have long 
mn at pains to exaggerate the value of 
ambergris. I recall a London newspaper 
reporting a find of over 300 pounds at Dur- 
ban which it valued at a king’s ransom. It 
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was very inferior black ambergris which 
was eventually sold in Mincing Lane for 
about £250, and then only with difficulty. 
More than one novelist has found in a 
miraculous discovery of ambergris a con- 
venient way of ensuring lasting and opulent 
felicity to a distressed hero and his virtuous 
bride. 

It is not easy to answer questions about 
the value of ambergris in general terms 
because it varies so greatly in quality. The 
malodorous black may be worth only Is. to 
5s. an ounce, but the finest white may sell at 
120s. The value of ambergris of fair quality 
lies somewhere between these extremes 
according to its smell, colour and other 
physical properties. Although quality in 
past ages must have varied just as widely 
as it does today, as indeed the early 
chronicles make clear, the range of values 
does not appear to have been so wide. In 
the early records of the East India Com- 
pany, sale prices usually lie between 50s. 
and 70s. Captain John Smith mentions a 
“lucky fellow” in Bermuda who got £3 an 
ounce for a small piece “to encourage 
others to look out for more, and prevent 
the mischief (which) insueth by concealing 
of it.” In the seventeenth century, to which 
these prices belong, money was worth 10 to 
15 times what it is today so ambergris was 
worth a great deal more than any modern 
buyer would think of paying. This is of 
course largely because great scarcity has 
limited its use and encouraged that of syn- 
thetic and natural substitutes. 

One reason why ambergris was so much 
more valuable in the past is that it was put 
to a wider variety of uses. Today its use 
is almost wholly confined to the perfumery 
trade which values it so highly as a fixative, 
as which it has no equal. While a scent fixed 
with musk will last days one fixed with 
ambergris will last as many months. More- 
over ambergris, lacking the pungency of 
musk, can be used in delicate scents which 
musk would kill, and it has the additional 
merit of imparting to them what the per- 
fumer mysteriously calls a “subtle velveti- 
ness” unobtainable in any other way. The 
perfumers of the ancients, like those of a 
less remote past, no doubt valued it for 
these same properties. 

In the East ambergris, besides being used 
in combination with musk, civet and aroma- 
tic gums in the making of unguents, was 
much used by the wealthy in pomanders, 
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“the fair works . . . to smell upon” of 
Linschoten. But it was used in Europe for 
pomanders long before his day. In 1379 
Charles V had a ball of ambergris covered 
with gold wrought in fleur-de-lis and niche 
work, and in the following century the Duc 
de Berri had two others. More recently, 
in the East, Thomas Pitt, Chatham’s grand- 
father and a governor of Madras, gave a 
Mogul general “a smali ball of ambergris 
cased with gold and a gold chain to it.” It 
is, however, improbable that these balls of 
so-called ambergris in pomanders were pure 
ambergris which has too little smell for the 
purpose. Almost certainly they were com- 
pounds of ambergris and other aromatic 
materials. What was believed to be a ball 
of ambergris in an early seventeenth century 
gold filigree case, probably of English 
workmanship, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has proved to be a compound, 
fused into a ball, of ambergris and aromatic 
gums, but it may well contain also musk 
and civet. 

In the history of jewellery there is a good 
deal of confusion between amber and 
ambergris. The famous Pierpont Morgan 
collection included a pendant which, to 
quote so eminent an authority as Dr. Joan 
Evans, was “ formed of ambergris in mounts 
of gold and represents the familiar subject 
of Charity with three children, accompanied 
by four musicians, all of ambergris.” Un- 
fortunately this pendant, which was formerly 
in the Spitzer collection, can no longer be 
traced and the material of these elaborate 
carvings cannot therefore be established. 
No one familiar with the rather soft texture 
of ambergris and its low melting point— 
about 60° C.—could suppose that they were 
carved in ambergris. Amber seems very 
much more likely. According to Gay, the 
1632 inventory of the Marquis de 
Rémouville included a mourning chain of 
black ambergris beads. These beads may 
very well not have been amber but they 
certainly were not black ambergris which, 
as has been noted, is bituminous and soft 
and usually so malodorous that none could 
wish to include it in scented jewellery. 
From his encyclopaedic “‘ Glossaire Archéo- 
logique du Moyen Age,” it is evident that 
Gay himself was very uncertain about the 
difference between amber and ambergris 
and in describing their use in jewellery he 
leaves the reader repeatedly guessing which 
he meant. 
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In the East and West, but more particu- 
larly in the East, ambergris was in great 
demand as an aphrodisiac and, to a less 
extent, in medicine (if one may draw a 
distinction between the two). “Indian 
noblemen,” wrote Linschoten, “ use it like- 
wise much to provoke lust and to be more 
apt for the same.” Sebastian Manrique, an 
unctuous cleric, found Indians using it with 
musk and spices “all heating substances 
which act as an incentive towards the attain- 
ment of that particular end to which all their 
barbarous and bestial luxury is addressed.” 
Its frequent use in food and drink in the 
East was partly for its flavour and partly for 
its alleged aphrodisiac properties. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century Sir John 
Chardin wrote that the Persian used musk 
and ambergris in abundance “in several 
sorts of their sweet-meats and confections 
. .. the one (musk) only to fortify or 
strengthen, the other (ambergris) to stir up 
love, and which the people of condition 
seldom fail eating both before and after 
meals.” The Turks and Persians used 
ambergris in their sherbet and the Arabs in 
their coffee, a habit they still practise when 
they get the chance. As an aphrodisiac it 
was especially valued by the Chinese who, 
as far back as the thirteenth century, used 
to send as far as the east coast of Africa 
to get it, together with gold and ivory. They 
called it Jung yen, or dragon’s saliva. We 
know from Francis Bacon that in the seven- 
teenth century ambergris, in common with 
musk and civet, was valued for the same 
reason in England where the belief in its 
efficacy survived up to anyway a few years 
ago. Between the wars there was a London 
chemist, not far from the Tottenham Court 
Road, who kept the belief alive, doubtless 
with greater advantage to his pocket than 
to the ebbing virility of his customers. 

In India, wrote Garcia da Orta, the rich 
and powerful used it “for medicine in con- 
formity with the rule of Avicenna, and 
according to the quantity, for an ounce of 
the best is worth more than precious stones.” 
He and other writers particularly mention 
its value in the treatment of women’s ail- 
ments and in childbirth, which suggests that 
its use in medicine was not unconnected 
with the belief in its aphrodisiac properties. 
Throughout the Old World, from Britain to 
China, there appears never to have been a 
time in recorded trading history in which 
there was not an insatiable demand for it. 
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Being so valuable a product, ambergris, 
like musk, was sometimes used by travellers 
as a conveniently portable form of wealth. 
Ibn Battuta, when shipwrecked off the 
Coromandel Coast, before saving himself 
sent ashore with some sailors “all the things 
that I valued and the jewels and ambergris.” 
Like jewels, too, it was frequently included 
in the sumptuous presents which potentates 
and nabobs all through the ages have 
delighted to exchange with each other. 
Thomas Pitt’s offering to the Mogul general 
was one example of this. Another was a 
present sent by the Sultan of Fez to a moun- 
tain chief in the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing to Leo this included “ fifty men slaves, 
and fifty women slaves brought out of the 
land of the negroes, ten eunuchs, twelve 
camels, one giraffe, sixteen civet cats, one 
pound of civet, a pound of amber.” Most 
of the slaves were valued at 20 ducats apiece, 
the eunuchs at 40, every camel at 50, but 
“a pound of civet and amber is sold at Fez 
for three score ducats.”"* This handsome 
present was doubtless better received than 
a gift of ambergris sent from Sumatra by 
the queen of Achin to Charles II: “so 
despicable that it deserves not the name 
... and the elephant given the President is 
of the same esteem.” E. W. Bovit. 


That ambergris and the usually far cheaper 
civet should have been of equal value in Fez was 
due to ambergris having been, as we have seen, far 
more easily obtained in Morocco than in most 
places and to civet having had to be transported at 
great cost from the far south across the Sahara. 
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SIR THOMAS URQUHART’S 
DEFINITION OF WIT 


S counter-evidence to the suggestion 
offered by David Perkins’ that a “ dis- 
sociation” of wit took place during the 
Restoration Period, I should like to present 
some evidence from the published epigrams 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart that divergent 
meanings of wit began to take place earlier. 
Professor Perkins bases his conclusion on 
Samuel Johnson’s statement that about the 
time of Cowley “ Wit, which had till then 
been used for /ntellection, in contradistinc- 
tion to Will, took the meaning whatever it 
now bears.” (Lives, I. 19.) 

Sir Thomas Urquhart (1611-1660?) is re- 
membered chiefly for his great translation of 
the first three books of Rabelais. But early 
in his literary career he published a volume 
of sententious poems, Epigrams: Divine and 
Moral (1641), that have little in common 
with the rollicking humour of the transla- 
tion, and that have little to recommend them 
as poetry even though he did state that his 
“bundle of Epigrams” contained “ flashes 
of wit” and “ vivacitie of conceit.”* Regard- 
less of the lack of literary value of the poems, 
Urquhart’s use of the term wit as related to 
them appears to be a continuation of an 
older meaning and at the same time antici- 
pates a meaning that the word acquired in 
the late seventeenth century. A workable 
definition of wit taken from the poems illu- 
minates his usage, and also reveals to an 


?* Johnson on Wit and Metaphysical Poetry,” 
ELH, XX (1953), 203. 
? Epigrams:: Divine and Moral, repr. in The 


Works of Sir Thomas ee (Edinburgh, 1834), 
pp. 3, 4. Hereinafter, al 
this edition as Works. 


quotations will refer to 
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extent why the content of the poems jis 
permeated with undiluted didacticism. For 
Urquhart, wit signified the “mind” or 
“will,” the Old English meaning, modified 
by “wisdom” or “judgment,” the Latin 
scientia, a use in almost direct contradiction 
to the contemporary use by court “ wits.” 

At the end of the sixteenth century, wit 
had acquired a meaning synonymous with 
cleverness, but by 1640 had “ degenerated 
more and more toward association with ana- 
grams, acrostics, quips, facetious tales, and 
the like.”* Urquhart’s published epigrams 
are not in this tradition, for the nearest that 
he comes to facetiousness occurs in an epi- 
gram on a very common subject—the mis- 
fortunes of suspicious husbands, and even 
here Urquhart is more exhortatory than 
clever: 

Close jealous men make not so evident 

In any thing the madnesse of their braines, 

As that, the more that they are diligent, 


They have the greater hope to lose their paines; 
For their whole care to search that, is 


employed, 
Which not to find, they would be overjoyed.‘ 


The tradition in which Urquhart wrote his 
epigrams may be termed, for want of a 
better description, that of “divine wit,” 
somewhat parallel with the use of the term 
by Robert South in his Sermons. Speaking 
against those whose sermons are “ garnished 
with quibbles and trifles,” South states: 


Such are wholly mistaken in the nature of 
wit: for true wit is a severe and manly 
thing. Wit in divinity is nothing else, but 
sacred truth suitably expressed. It is not 
shreds of Latin or Greek, nor a Deus 
dixit, and a Deus benedixit, nor those 
little quirks, or divisions into ofi, the dioti, 
and the kathoti, or the egress, regress, and 
progress, and other such stuff (much like 
the style of a lease), that can properly be 


* William G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1937), p. 12. Crane, Pi 
9-32, believes that the degeneration of the 0 
meaning of wit was greatly influenced by Seneca 
and some Italian writers. He dates the beginning 
in English from the sonnet cycles and the insistence 
on “neatly turned thought” and the “play on 
words.”’ Illustrations could be gathered at random 
in support of Crane’s statement. Facetia, Musarum 
Deliciae: or The Muses Recreation, by Sir John 
Mennis and Dr. James Smith, with the subtitles 
Wits Recreation (1640) and Wit Restor’d (1658) 
(London: John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly, 1874), 
is perhaps the best example, as well as one of 
more popular collections of ‘‘ poetique wit” in the 
seventeenth century. 

“Works, p. 31. 
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called wit. For that is not wit which con- 
sists not with wisdom.° 


This definition of wit is a continuation of a 
sixteenth century meaning in which jests and 
such matters were considered as “only 
minor elements of wit,”® and is the tradition 
in which the published epigrams by Urqu- 
hart were written. 

The first appearance of the term in the 
poems occurs in the theme of the second 
epigram of Book I, “ That those of a solid 
wit, cannot be puffed up with applause; nor 
incensed by contumelie,”’ in which the 
faculty of wit is equated with the mind. 
Later Urquhart refers in the plural to 
“wits,” in application to the general intelli- 
gence of a person: “the speeches and talks 
of solid wits.”* “‘ Wit” equated with “ wis- 
dom” appears in the verse “In wit, and 
wealth surpassing Salomon.”® In one in- 
stance he relates wit and judgment: “for 
in the head the wit, and judgment is.”*° 
Apparently, this is an early connecting of 
the two terms before a number of critics in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries felt that wit and judgment were 
related." Wit, to Urquhart, also was a 
faculty that had to be acquired, indicating 
that he had further modified the Old English 
meaning: as a form of intellect, wit must 
be developed : 

Fond selfe-conceit likes never to permit 

One’s mind to see it selfe with upright eyes ; 

Whence many men might have attained to wit, 

Had they not thought themselves already wise: 

To boast of wisedome then is foolishnesse, 


For while we think we're wise, we're nothing 
lesse."* 


*(Oxford, 1842), ii. 359, quoted in George 
Williamson, The Senecan Amble (Chicago, 1951), 
pp. 267-8. 

*Crane, Wit and Rhetoric, p. 20. 

"Works, p. 7. 

‘Works, p. 37. 

*Works, p. 11. 

* Works, p. 19. 

“Cf. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Everyman ed.), 

. 34, “ Judgement without Fancy is [still] wit, but 
hd without Judgement is not’; John Dennis, 
Reflections Critical and Satyrical upon a Late 
Rhapsody, Call’d ‘“‘ Essay upon Criticism,” 1721, 
in Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, ed. 
William H. Durham, p. 229, OED’ “1704, Yalden 
Sir W. Aston 187 His flowing wit, with solid 
judgment joined, Talents united rarely in a mind” ; 
Samuel Johnson, Dictionary (1755), comprehen- 
sively defines the term as ‘‘ powers of the mind,” 
“imagination,” and “sentiments produced by 
quickness of fancy.” 

* Works, p. 38. 
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One other illustration will suffice to indicate 
the stress of meaning placed on the term. 
The words appears in the theme to one of 
the epigrams: 


The speech of a noble spirit to his adver- 
sary, whom after he had defeated, he 
acknowledgeth to be nothing inferior to 
himselfe in worth, wit, or valour, thereby 
insinuation that a wise man cannot pro- 
perly be subdued, though he be o’r-thrown 
in body and worldly commodities.'* 


“Wit,” then, meaning to Urquhart the 
mind tempered with wisdom, seems in the 
poems to be at variance with the usual mean- 
ing of the word in epigrammatic literature 
of his age. Also, he obviously believed, at 
least at the time he compcsed the verses, that 
“wit” was a serious analytic faculty, and 
this belief perhaps largely accounts for the 
aphoristic quality of the lustreless verses. 

But Urquhart’s own definition of wit 
apparently changed. He left an unpublished 
holograph manuscript’* of approximately 
eleven hundred epigrams (dated 1640) which 
are of quite a different character from those 
printed in the Maitland Club volume, being 
as a rule exceeding coarse. Urquhart states 
that the epigrams in the manuscript “ argue 
in the author a great maturity and prompt- 
nesse of wit.” Wit in this instance appears 
to indicate the author’s belief that he 
possessed “a talent for saying brilliant or 
sparkling things, especially in an amusing 
way, and that he was conforming to the 
requirements of court “wit” and of the 
“poetique wit” illustrated in the Facetia, 
Musarum Deliciae (1640). Urquhart’s usage 
in the published epigrams and also in the 
unpublished manuscript indicates that mean- 
ings of wit were developing in separate direc- 
tions earlier than the Restoration Period, 
probably beginning during the time of the 
height of the Elizabethan sonneteers, and 
becoming complete by 1640, as suggested by 


Crane above. 
Ketsieé B. HARDER. 


University of Florida. 


** Works, p. 20. 


“For this information I am indebted to R. O. 
Mackenna, University of Glasgow Librarian and 
Keeper of the Hunterian Books and MSS, who 
has kindly furnished an extract of the manuscript 
sale item that gives the title and a description of 
the work. The whereabouts of this manuscript is 
at present unknown. 


1s OED 7 





NATHANIEL WARD AND 
IZAAK WALTON 


N interesting resemblance occurs between 
verses quoted by Nathaniel Ward in 
The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in 
America (London, 1647) and Izaak Walton 
in The Compleat Angler (London, 1653). In 
his section on women’s fashions Ward has 
the cobbler say, “I can hardly forbear to 
commend to the world a saying of a lady 
living sometime with the Queen of Bohemia; 
I know not where she found it, but it is 
pity it should be lost.” He then proceeds 
to quote the verses: 
The world is full of care, much like unto a 
bubble 
Women and care, and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble.’ 
In Walton’s account of the events of the 
fourth day, Venator, after quoting from the 
Piscatory Eclogs, adds “ Gentlemen, these 
were a part of the thoughts that then 
possessed me. And IJ there made a conver- 
sion of a piece of an old catch, and added 
more to it, fitting them to be sung by us 
anglers.” Then follows the song, the first 
stanza of which is here given: 
Man’s life is but vain; for ‘tis subject to pain, 
And sorrow, and short as a bubble ; 
Tis a hodge-podge of business, and money, and 


care, 
And care, and money, and trouble.’ 
These verses, known as the Angler’s Song, 
were set to music by the celebrated musician 
Henry Lawes, reportedly at Walton’s re- 
quest, and the musical score appears in all 
the early editions of The Compleat Angler.* 
From the passage quoted above it would 
appear that Walton’s verses are an elabora- 
tion of a shorter song, or perhaps even of a 
proverb, which Ward’s verses seem more 
nearly to approximate. None of the stan- 
dard books on Proverbs, however, offer any 
clues to either passage. Ward, we know, 
came to Massachusetts in 1634 and settled 
in Ipswich. His book was very popular, 
going through four editions in the first year 
of its publication, and Walton may have read 


» The above passages are found on page 26 of 
the fourth edition (1647), but are here quoted from 
page 21 of the more readily available Oxford 
Anthology of American Literature, edited by 
William Rose Benét and Norman Holmes Pearson 
(New York, 1938). aq 

2 Quoted from page 177 of the Everyman edition. 

3This information is given in two nineteenth 
century editions of The Compleat Angler: by Sir 
John Hawkins (London, 1824), pp. 41-42, and by 
John Major (London, 1844), p. 401. 
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it. The Cobbler’s alleged source, the “ lady 
living sometime with the Queen of 
Bohemia” may be correct enough, in view 
of the fact that Ward spent several years of 
his early manhood as chaplain to a mer- 
chant’s company in Germany.‘ 

Ruling out the unlikely possibility that 
the resemblance between the two passages 
is purely accidental the two remaining alter- 
natives are (1) that Walton, familiar with 
Ward’s popular book, adapted and expanded 
the cobbler’s lines, or (2) that both writers 
independently composed variations of a 
popular song or of a common proverbial 
saw. In the latter case we cannot know 
which of them is closer to this supposed 
source. But one very interesting fact 
emerges: with the world’s care and trouble 
Walton rather characteristically associates 
business and money, whereas in place of 
these latter evils, Ward, as we might expect, 
names women. Thus each writer has 
adapted the verses in a way congenial to 
his moods and prejudices. 


CeciL C. SERONSY. 


‘Shirley Wilcox Harvey, in Nathaniel Ward, 
His Life and Works (unpublished Boston Univer- 
sity thesis, 1936) gives a full account of Ward’s 
travels in Germany. There is no information, 
however, about the lady in question. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRICES 


ON the fly-leaves of the Warrington Parish 

Register for 1663 to 1684 which I am 
transcribing for publication by the Lan- 
cashire Parish Register Society, there are 
some scarce and interesting prices of goods 
purchased and money disbursed by the 
Parish Clerk (Isaac Dyson) when he served 
the above office and that of Constable. Here 
follows a selection which will be useful to 
— of social history during the period 
above: 


A note of what goods is sould 


Iron Driping pan 
brass ladell 
Trencher & a tray 
a cheare 

Sett quishins 
pewter dish 

Six table Napkins 
Erthen ware 

A barrell 

2 Nogins 

littell pewter saucers 


wNUee eV? 
aAwWwonnnocoooco™ 
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a. 


aAwonnkeoooceo: 
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th 
—m 
a. 


A Cheare 

A Tressell 

A Spill 

Spoones 

Yellow blanket } 

Gray og 

One quishin 

Whit blanket 

Chaf bed and boulster 
Iron Candell sticke 

litell Chest 

Chaf bed 

Iron Cleaver 

fetther boulster and pillow 
Truckall bedstid 

Dyber table cloth 

hand towells 

Tin Candell sticke 

2 Chamberpotts & one quart 
pewter salt 

A horse to lay Drinke on 
fitther bed 38 pound 1 
Whit wood forme 


na 
_ — 


ANMWRANAOWOOCHROOAOW CO OMHAOA: 


— i et et CAwWOee A wr 


“ A Note of what Money I have layd since 
] was Cunstable:” 


s. d. 

payd to J.R. for one to garde E.A. 6 
For drinke for the men that did gard 

him thither 6 
payd to T.J’s wife for lookinge to 

Ann A. 1 6 

» her for going to the Justices 2 0 

» to bie the Woman bread 6 

» for Drinke & bread & milke  < 

» for Meate to J.G. EG 
» Nov S to the ringers in Money 

and Drinke 2 6 

» for Drinke at Church stille 13 0 

» to T.C. for goeinge 2 arrands 2 


» for 5 passingers that came 
from Hull that was goeinge 
to Ireland for Meate, drinke 
& lodging > @ 

» to 2 Men that came from the 
seas and had beene pris- 
soners and was goeinge to 
Sheffeild 6 

» to J.C. that came out of Ire- 
land that had the Countrie 
Desease 

» to E.E. for his supper & bed 

» to W.R. when he went to Man- 
chester Sessions 

» to mris A.B. Ministers wife 
who was going to Ireland 


ana HA Ff 
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payd to 3 women and one man 
havinge beene taken at sea 
and lost all they had a 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 


ETHEREGE AND HOLBEIN 


WRITING from Ratisbon on April 19/29, 
1686 to Charles, second earl of Middle- 

ton and a secretary of state, Etherege sent 
an undistinguished verse-epistle contrasting 
the charms of the “Nymphs of gentle 
Thames” with those of “the rough 
Danube’s beauties.” A large part of the 
poem is given over to description of a Ratis- 
bon beauty, “a tawdry ill-bred ramp,” 
slovenly in private, but so freighted with 
family jewels when she appears in public 
that she can scarcely deal cards or, for that 
matter, hold her heavily-ringed fingers 
straight. The poem continues: 

The like in England ne’er was seen 

Since Holbein drew Hal and his Queen.’ 

Although Holbein painted a great many 
portraits and miniatures of Henry VIII and 
his various queens, only a single portrait of 
the king with one of his queens seems ever 
to have existed. A monumental picture, 
decorating a wall in the Privy Chamber, 
Whitehall, where the Privy Council met, it 
showed Henry and Jane Seymour, magnifi- 
cently gowned and jewelled, in the fore- 
ground, and Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, more simply dressed, in the back- 
ground.* There can be little doubt that it 
was to this picture, one of the sights of 
London until it was destroyed when the 
palace burned in 1698, that Etherege alluded. 
To Middleton, by reason of his court posi- 
tion thoroughly familiar with the painting, 
Etherege’s reference would have conveyed 
an exact image of démodé magnificence. 

Loyola University, Marie NEVILLE. 

Chicago. 

‘The earliest version of the verse epistle is in 
The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege, ed. Sybil 
Rosenfeld (London, 1928), pp. 79-82. ? Lines 39-40. 


*Paul Ganz, The Paintings of Hans Holbein 
(New York, 1950), p. 7. 


THE WARRENS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 

HITCHIN 

THE first mention of the name WARREN 
in Hitchin is in 1591 when a Simon 

Warren is recorded as having left 20 shillings 

per annum rent chargeable on two houses in 

Tilehouse Street for charitable uses. 
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Between 1600 and 1806 only the follow- 
ing marriages of this name appear in the 
registers of St. Mary’s church: 

1669 Sep 6. William Warren and Sarah 

Piggote. 

1688 Mar 5. Edward Warren of Clothall 

and Elizabeth Wood of Bygrave. 

1733 Jan 1. James Raives, barber, and 

Rebecca Warrin. 

1798 Oct 26. James Warren, labourer, 

and Elizabeth Upchurch. 

1806 Jun 4. James Warman (Warren) 

labourer, and Elizabeth Pearce. 


According to the Trade Guides, no Warren 
was classed as a tradesman or shopkeeper 
in Hitchin between 1783 and 1793, but it 
seems that in about the year 1819, a William 
Warren succeeded Isaac Duncalfe in Back 
Street as a monumental mason. This 
William Warren was not a Hitchin man by 
birth, and he was not married in the parish 
of Hitchin, as there is no mention of his 
birth or marriage in the registers. Also, no 
mention of his parents. It was most likely 
that William Warren came from Royston 
in the north of the county, where in that 
place at that time the name was most com- 
mon, and members of the Royston families 
were people of means and owned property 
in that area and were shopkeepers and 
tradesmen. 
William Warren, the first of the masons 
of this name in Hitchin, married about the 
year 1800, Sarah ...... and they had five 
children 
1. William . born 1804 
Louisa Andrew. 

2, s0nn.. born 1807 ....... married Ann 
Hall. 

3. George . born 1811 ...... 
Harriet Barker. 

4. Mary Letitia born 1316 ...... 

married Thomas Austin Widdows. 

5. Sarah born 1819 ...... married 

James Arthur Muddell. 


William Warren died about the year 1829, 
and it appears that his second son, John, 
took over the monumental masons’ business, 
but seems that the firm moved from Back 
Street, as in 1863, according to Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, John Warren & Sons, builders and 
marble masons were at 27, Queen Street. 
However, a Henry Warren, probably a 
grandson of William, was living in Back 
Street, and was a shopkeeper. The name of 
Henry Warren occurs many times in town 


married 


married 
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guides etc. for the next forty years, but it is 
uncertain whether this Henry was one 
and the same man. Between 1886 and 1906 
a Henry Warren was owner of a public 
house, The Two Brewers, which was also 
at 27, Queen Street, no doubt alongside the 
masons’ business, but also in the same 
period, a Henry Warren & Sons were monv- 
mental masons in Station Road, so we have 
two firms of Warrens as masons at the same 
time (a John Warren in Queen Street and a 
Henry Warren in Station Road). However, 
it appears that Henry Warren, in about the 
year 1890, took over the business of John 
Warren in Queen Street, so that not only 
did he have a masons’-yard, but also an 
alehouse on the same site. Also a William 
W. Warren was living at 27, Queen Street 
in 1906, who was probably a son of Henry. 

Apart from the above, we find another 
Warren a mason—this time, in 1890 to 1929, 
a George Warren, and he had his business 
at 2, Walsworth Road which from the year 
1922 was called George Warren & Son. 

Between the years 1906 and 1917, a Miss 
Annette Francis Warren owned the Two 
Brewers in Queen Street. 

In 1922, a Frederick William Warren was 
Superintendent of Police, residing in Ban- 
croft, Hitchin. 

In 1929 a Jesse Oliver Warren was living 
at 20, Ickleford Road, and was a painter. 

A Mrs Warren died at Hitchin on 
February 5th 1893, aged 84 years. 


ROYSTON 


The family of WARREN was a most com- 
mon name at Royston, in the north of the 
county, and the first mention of this name 
is as far back as 1544, when the names of 
Simon Warren and Anna Warren appear in 
the Lay Subsidies assessed to Royston, and 
in 1571 a Mch Warren was also assessed. 

The name of Warren appears throughout 
the parish registers; the most noted being 
John Warren, who died in December 1884 
and held many appointments in the town. 
He was a Printer by trade and established a 
monthly publication called ‘The Royston 
Crow,’ and in 1876 converted it into a weekly 
newspaper, which later was given the title, 
‘ The Herts and Cambs Reporter.’ He 
wrote two books, ‘ Royston Winter Recrea- 
tions’ and ‘Notes on Royston.’ His firm 
seems to have been a prosperous concern 
as they published a number of books, in- 
cluding a very fine ‘History of Royston. 
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The firm of Warren Bros, Booksellers and 
Printers, still exists in this town. 

It was chiefly during the early part of the 
nineteenth century that the name of Warren 
was most common in Royston, and they 
seemed to have been people of means, as a 
number were landowners and had businesses 
in the surrounding area, and it is most likely 
that a few members of this family moved 
south to Hitchin and Stevenage district, and 
founded the monumental masons’ business in 
Hitchin, which for many years afterwards 
bore their name. 


STEVENAGE 

The following are the only monumental 
inscriptions in St Nicholas Churchyard: 

1. In loving memory of + MARION wife 
of + GEORGE WARREN + who 
Passed away January 23rd 1909 + Aged 
66 years + At Rest + Also of 
GEORGE WARREN + husband of 
the above + who passed away July 2nd 
1912 + Aged 69 years. 

In loving memory of + HENRY 
WARREN 4+ who entered into rest 
March 19 1916 + Aged 68 years + 
Also of his son WALTER + of the 
Artists’ Rifles + killed in action near 
Ypres + November 27 1914 + Buried 
at Neuve Eglise + Aged 37 years + 
Also of CLARA wife of Henry Warren 
+ who died November 17 1931 + Aged 
80 years. 

In loving memory of + THOMAS 
FILLER WARREN + Aged 78 years 
+ Also of SARAH the beloved wife of 
the above + died Jany 30 1883 + Aged 
64 years + and their children + LUCY 
+ died July 13 1860 Aged 7 years + 
Hannah Jane + died Jan 27 1862 Aged 
20 years + ARTHUR died Oct 18 
1874 aged 14 years. 

In the year 1863 a THOMAS WARREN 
was parish clerk of Stevenage, and was 
described as a builder and contractor. 


ST ALBANS 
A WILLIAM WARREN was Mayor of 
St Albans in the year 1584. 


GREAT WYMONDLEY (near Hitchin) 
The following marriages occur in this 
church. 

Sep 29 1595 
Mylnes 
Nov 27 1623 John Warren and Sarah 

Bentley 


N 


ty 


Francis Warren and Alice 
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LITTLE WYMONDLEY (near Hitchin) 

The following marriages occur in this 
church. 

Oct 28 1751 Thomas Warren of Risden 

and Sarah Peacock of this parish. 
WILLIAN (near Letchworth) 

The following marriages occur in this 
church. 

Jan 4 1806—Elijah Warren and Elizabeth, 

both of this parish. 

The following are from A Copy of the 
Poll for the Knights of the Shire. Taken 
at the town of Hertford September 7, 1727. 
Incidentally, Richard Warren Esq. was High 
Sheriff during this time. 


Bishops Stortford ...... Sheffield Warren 
WHOM ecco Xee ccadapecaeaes John Warren 
SIMONE Win dc ckccae c's Thomas Warren 
Baldock (Bygrave) ...... Edward Warren 
i POR R rere John Warren 


WONOMNO wcc ov os paca ks John Warren 
Ot FDDOIGS osc cccess William Warren 
[| Pere rere James Warren 


The marriages of Hertfordshire Warrens in 
London churches 

St. Dionis Backchurch. Fenchurch Street. 
1653 Sept 27. Thomas Creakey of 
Chesson (Cheshunt) co Hartford and 
Elizabeth Warren of Waltham Abbey. 

St Helen’s. Bishopgate. 1667. Nov. 12. 
Clement Warren of Rumsey (Romsey) 
in the county Southampton and Martha 

of Enfield in the County of 
Hertfordshire. 

St Paul’s Cathedral. 1728. Sept 17. Richard 
Warren and Mary Collet of ye parish 
of Munden in Hertfordshire. 

KNEBWORTH 

There are a number of gravestones to 
Warrens in Knebworth churchyard. 
NORTON (near Letchworth) 

The following marriage occurred in this 

church. 

1759. Feb 13. John Ward and Elizabeth 
Warren. parish of Norton. 

WARE 

An Edward Warren of Ware was in 1783 a 
Governor of the London Dispensary, Prim- 
rose Street, Bishopsgate Without. 


HaroLtD A. ROBERTS. 


AUBREY’S “MR. UNIADES ” 


IN a letter to Wood dated 23 October 1688 
Aubrey mentions “an old acquaintance” 
of his, “ Mr. Uniades, of the family of the 
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King of Hungarie, that was Chymist to this 
Earl of Pembroke’s father.” (A. Powell, 
John Aubrey and his Friends, 1948, p. 204.) 
The name of “Mr. Uniades” also occurs 
in Aubrey’s life of William Oughtred, the 
mathematician and alchemist: the informa- 
tion about Oughtred’s children was supplied, 
Aubrey says, by “Mr. Uniades, who was 
his scholar.” (Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark, 
1898, ii. 106.) 

Who was Mr. Uniades? In a letter to the 
Times Literary Supplement of August, 1951, 
Anthony Powell quoted a passage from a 
booked called Hungary and the Anglo-Saxon 
World by Stephen Gal (Officina Press, Buda- 
pest, 1947) concerning an Hungarian 
alchemist, John Bdnffhunyadi, who in the 
1630s was a “schoolmaster” at Gresham 
College, London. The inscription on a 
portrait reproduced in Stephen Gal’s book 
gives the age of Banffhunyadi as seventy-five 
in 1646. He was thus too old to be himself 
the friend whom Aubrey was hoping to con- 
sult in 1688: Mr. Powell suggests that he 
was perhaps the father of Aubrey’s Mr. 
Uniades. (Apparently the same inscription 
describes Banffhunyadi as “Professor of 
Chemistry at Gresham College.” There is no 
reference to a professor of that name in John 
Ward’s Lives of the Professors of Gresham 
College). 

I have two other scraps of information to 
add which perhaps some reader of N. & Q. 
will be able to supplement. 

i. In the Calendar for the Advance of 
Money 1642-56, Pt. Ul, p. 679 there is the 
following entry : 

4 Feb. 1646. Hans Huniades, White- 
chapel. Assessed at 100 pounds. 

27 Feb. 1646. His assessment discharged 
on his affidavit that he is not worth 200 
pounds & has 4 children & his profession of 
chemistry affords him no subsistence. 

Is Hans Huniades John Banffhunyadi in 
another guise, in process of becoming 
Anglicized? The professions are the same. 

ii. In 1675 a John Huniades, Gentleman, 
petitioned the House of Lords concerning a 
Judgment in Ejection. (H.L.J. xii, 687.) 

iii. In the Calendar of the Muniments at 
Sherborne House (privately printed, 1900) 
the name of John Huniades, Esq. of London 
occurs several times in legal documents of 
the year 1676 concerning the Dutton family, 
great Gloucestershire landowners. This Mr. 
Huniades seems to be in a position to fur- 
nish large sums of ready money. Accord- 
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ing to an Indenture of April 6, 1676, the 
Trustees of William Dutton’s Will “ borrow 
of John Huniades, Esq. 7000 pounds,” 
assigning to him “the whole of the Manors, 
etc. of Standish, Oxlinch, Northleach, East- 
ington, Aldsworth, Cheltenham and Hinch- 
wick, Cundicot with Rissington, Turkdean 
& in the parish of St Thomas. Oxford: 
Staunton on Wye & Kilkinton, co. Hereford, 
for one year.” With the document is the 
receipt for the £7,000. Another Indenture 
contains the statement “The 3000 pounds 
having been paid by John Huniades the 
mortgage is assigned to William Stane in 
trust for Huniades.” The third Indenture 
in which John Huniades is mentioned was 
not executed: it is between Huniades and 
(Sir) Ralph Dutton “ being a Defeazance of 
Ralph Dutton’s statute for 14,000 pounds.” 

The thirty years between 1646 and 1676 
seem to have brought about a remarkable 
improvement in the fortunes of the Huniades 
family. Was Aubrey’s friend a money- 
lender as well as a “ chymist ”? 


ELstE DUNCAN JONES. 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON : 
MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED 
MEMOIRS 


(THE Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 

Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham 
Castle and Town during the Great Civil War, 
written by his wife Lucy, were first edited 
and published in 1806 by the Rev. Julius 
Hutchinson. The remarkable character of 
Mrs Hutchinson’s narrative was quickly 
recognized. A second edition was printed in 
1808 and two further editions followed 
under the same editorship. The memoirs 
have since been repeatedly printed, the only 
variation from the text which some editors 
have allowed themselves being the moderniz- 
ing of the spelling. The Rev. Julius Hutchin- 
son had written: “The orthography was in 
Mrs Hutchinson’s time in a most unsettled 
state, and she herself varies it so frequently 
that it many times differs within the same 
page, and even the same sentence. We have 
contented ourselves with following her in it 
literally.” 

The Rev. Julius Hutchinson was descended 
from the half-brother of the Colonel. In 
1806 he was living at Hatfield Woodhall in 
Hertfordshire, where his branch of the 
family had made their home after the sale, 
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about 1775, of their Owthorpe estate to Sir 
George Bromley, Bart., a member of the 
Smith family of bankers. 

Mrs Hutchinson probably began the com- 
position of the Memoirs in the later days of 
her husband’s life, but the greater part must 
have been written after his death in 1664. 
From this time Mrs Hutchinson lived at 
Owthorpe through years of great difficulty 
and financial strain caused by the confisca- 
tion of her husband’s property after the 
restoration of the monarchy. She died in 
1681 and was laid by the side of her hus- 
band in the family vault in Owthorpe 
Church. Fortunately all her manuscripts 
were removed from Owthorpe to Hatfield 
Woodhall, and remained there in safety until 
the Rev. Julius Hutchinson had the happy 
thought of printing the Memoirs. 

The Rev. Julius Hutchinson found with 
the MS. of the Memoirs what he called a 
“kind of diary,” actually Mrs Hutchinson’s 
early account of events which she described 
later, usually with more fulness, in the 
Memoirs, a “Fragment” containing Mrs 
Hutchinson’s story of her own life, and two 
books in MS. treating of religious subjects. 

The MS. of the Memoirs disappeared 
some time after it had been printed, and 
until about thirty years ago was believed by 
the family to have been taken to America 
and lost on the voyage. In 1922 it re- 
appeared and was listed for sale by a well 
known firm of London antiquarian book 
dealers. With some difficulty, the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham was persuaded to buy it, 
and it has since been lodged in the modern 
building which stands on the site of the 
Castle defended by Colonel Hutchinson and 
has become the town’s art gallery and 
museum. 

The portraits of the Colonel and Mrs 
Hutchinson which were reproduced in the 
Memoirs in 1806 were long thought to have 
shared the fate imagined to have befallen 
the MS. They have now been happily recog- 
nized by Earl Fitzwilliam in the collection 
of pictures at Milton, Peterborough, and in 
1951 were loaned by him to exhibitions at 
Worcester and Nottingham. Still more re- 
cently, the MSS. of the two religious books 
(“On the Principles of the Christian 
Religion,” and “On Theology ”’) printed by 
the Rev. Julius Hutchinson in 1817, have 
been found by Earl Fitzwilliam among the 
treasures of Milton. 

The MS. of the “diary” (which Sir 
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Charles Firth preferred to call a “ Note 
Book”) is in the British Museum with the 
exception of one sheet which was acquired 
some forty years ago for the Nottingham 
Castle Museum. Only now missing is the 
“small book” from which the Rev. Julius 
took Mrs Hutchinson’s story of her own 
life and the verses by her which he printed 
at the end of the Memoirs. Probably he 
reproduced a faithful copy of Mrs Hutchin- 
son’s MS. but the pity is that she herself 
removed several leaves at the end when she 
was about to throw light on some of the 
puzzling parts of her story. She had just 
made reference to her sister Barbara who 
became the wife of her husband’s brother 
George. Mrs Hutchinson was fond of her 
brother-in-law, but her sister she only men- 
tions briefly two or three times. Perhaps 
too she had told of her mother’s second 
marriage which greatly antagonized the 
family. In the Memoirs she keeps complete 
silence on it, but her mother came to live 
at Owthorpe in her old age and was tenderly 
cherished until her death in 1659. 


The MS. of the Memoirs, after its re- 
covery, was described in these pages’ by the 
present writer. It was remarkable that the 
only injury it had suffered was from slight 
marks of burning which may have come 
from the carelessness of the printer who first 
set it up in type. For the rest, the MS. was 
as fresh and as readable as on the day when 
it was completed. Mrs Hutchinson wrote a 
clear and neat hand, and very rarely made 
a correction or an erasure. In great con- 
trast is the handwriting, which can be seen 
in the Sir John Soane Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, of Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, who was engaged about the same 
time in writing a Life of her husband. There 
is nothing so charming in the Duchess’ 
Memoirs as Mrs Hutchinson’s account of 
her own childhood (p. 16) and of John 
Hutchinson falling in love with her (p. 41). 
Whence came the partiality of Lamb for 
the Duchess? How was it that he had no 
word for Mrs Hutchinson’s pen portraits 
of herself and her husband? Lamb’s suc- 
cessor, E. V. Lucas, was equally blind to 
the merits of Mrs Hutchinson. More than 
once the Australians brought him to Not- 
tingham, but nothing—not even the rain 


*See N. and Q. July 7th and 14th and om. 
Ist 1923. AlJso Jan. 15th 1938, Sept. 12th 1942, 
Sept. 2 1950, Jan. 19th and Nov. 22nd 1952. 
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which so often interrupted play!—would 
induce him to visit Owthorpe. 

Mrs Hutchinson wrote two versions of 
her account of her husband. The editor 
printed the first as less laboured and more 
characteristic than the second. Neverthe- 
less he omitted one sentence from his 
description of the Colonel: “His eyes had 
an excellencie of beauty, vigor, and cheere- 
fulnesse, especially when he was well 
pleased, that conveyd delight to all that be- 
held them, and if he were angry darted a 
becoming fire as terrible as bright.” One 
other longer passage he deleted in which 
she said that at Owthorpe the Colonel had 
“naturall and artifical rarities in precious 
stones such as none could show a better col- 
lection,” and that during his imprisonment 
in Sandown Castle he “ much delighted him- 
selfe in cockle shells and employd his little 
time of recreation as chearefully in them 
as the other.” 

In the second and unprinted description 
of her husband, Mrs Hutchinson says that 
he was “a greate master of the Greeke and 
Latine tongues, and could critically passe a 
censure on any stile in them,” and that “ he 
had studied naturall philosophie and all 
kindes of schoole learning but soone grew 
weary of all those vaine disputes and studies 
that advance not the glorie of God.” 

Three characteristic passages from the un- 
printed second description: 

Of John Hutchinson and his wife: “ No 
man ever more honorably esteemd nor 
lesse idolized a woman than he did. In- 
deed he himselfe was the author of all 
those excellencies he believd in her, who 
did but reflect upon him the image she 
tooke from his owne wisdome and vertue, 
and if any remains in her after his decease 
*tis but a pale and linelesse shade wander- 
ing about his sepulchre.” 


* There is no doubt that the Colonel had a fiery 
temper. In the Nottingham Borough Records (Vol. 
5, p. 230) he was accused of using a trencher as a 
missile. Mrs. Hutchinson called this a ‘false 
report’ (Memoirs p. 236), but the Colonel owned 
up later to have laid about him with a candlestick 
when a prisoner at Newark (p. 401). 

The Colonel was not popular with the towns- 

eople, many of whom were of royalist sympathies. 
They complained—the Colonel and his brother 
being absent (‘‘ blessed bee God”)—in a letter 
November 1644 to the House of Commons of his 
“impious commands and passionate and violent 
carriage,” and added ‘‘wee humbly conceive hym 
not fitt to bee trusted with the Towne.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s version was that he “never spoke 
impertinently or unseasonably ” (p. 9). 
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“Not all that Romance can fancy can 
sett forth such a patterne of perfect love 
and friendship to mankind as his reall 
example gives.” 

Of her husband and his enemies in his 
last days: “ He triumphd more in captivi- 
tie than they in all their most shining 
walls, and in his naked prison contemnd 
the embroiderd bedds and hangings of 
fortunes shining parasites.” 


The MS. of the Memoirs shows that Mrs 
Hutchinson’s account of the division of the 
county between the King and the Parliament 
as it has been printed in the Memoirs (p. 96 
of the edition of 1808, to which all references 
that follow are made) was in substitution of 
an earlier and somewhat different version, 
which reads: 


My Lord Newark, eldest sonne to the 
Earle of Kingston, was Lord Lieutenant 
and wholly of the royall party. Mr. 
William Pierrepont, his next brother, was 
of the Parliament though he served not 
for his owne country,’ to which notwith- 
standing he was a greate glory, being one 
of the wisest Councellors and excellent 
speakers in the house, and by him was 
that bill promoted and carried on which 
past for the continuation of this Parlia- 
ment. He had a younger brother living 
at Nottingham who coldly owned the 
Parliament. The Earle, their father, stood 
Neuter some time but at last declared 
happiely for the King and was shott.* The 
Earle of Chesterfield and all his famely 
were of the Kings party, Sir John Biron 
and all that famely with divers other 
gentlemen of quallity,s and above them 
all my Lord Newcastle, who had once 
such love and esteeme in his country’® that 
they, when the first expedition was against 
the Scotts, sett him out two compleate 
troopes, the one of gentlemen and the 
other of their men who attended him into 
the North upon their owne charges. Of 
the Parliament, Mr. Sutton one of the 
Knights of the Shire, Sir Gervas Clifton 
and Mr. Stanhop all forsooke their trust, 
when the Parliament itselfe began to be 
divided into factions, and went to the 
King. Sir Thomas Hutchinson continued 
faithfull in his trust and constant to the 
interest of his country till his death. Mr. 


* Memoirs p. 128. 

‘The names found on p. 97 are here repeated. 

‘Mrs. Hutchinson usually means ‘ county’ when 
she writes ‘ country’. 
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Millington remained with the Parliament. 
Of the gentlemen in the country Mr. Fran- 
cis Pierrepont, Mr. Hutchinson and his 
brother, Mr. Thornhagh, Mr. Henry Ire- 
ton and Mr. Pigott were the principall 
men that owned the Parliament’s cause. 
Some other gentlemen there were but none 
of note, and all these were very young 
men and inconsiderable in many respects 
to the other, their fathers being alive and 
their estates not yet come into their hands. 


On what happened in the town when pro- 
posals were being made for the bringing in 
of the King, Mrs Hutchinson has this note: 


A printed paper went about in those 
days with the Colonel’s name among 
others for a Regicide, and this was shewne 
to everyman up and downe the towne, 
telling them that such men would never 
settle peace, nor suffer the King to come 
in, that murtherd his father, and if the 
King were not restored trading would not 
thrive and such like arguments, which 
were the worst his enemies could make 
against him. 


The Editor made three considerable omis- 
sions from the MS. in printing. One had 
reference to Dr Plumtre with whom his 
branch of the family became very friendly 
after the Colonel’s death. He however 
allowed Mrs Hutchinson to tell the incident 
(p. 137) in which the Colonel struck 
Plumtre, and afterwards refused to accept 
a challenge from him. Mrs Hutchinson in 
the passage deleted by the Rev. Julius re- 
ferred to Plumtre as “a profane atheist.” 
He was a great thorn in the Colonel’s side in 
all dealings with the townspeople. A second 
deletion was a long recital of the Colonel’s 
religious beliefs, and a third was a still 
longer account of the misdoings of Captain 
Gregory who had charge of the Colonel in 
Sandown Castle. Gregory was not a nice 
person. He behaved very badly to Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and used 
“fowle language which so mooved the 
Colonel that he rose up to have strucken 
him but his man, to prevent a fray, thrust 
Gregory out of the doore. 
The next morning Gregory came 
through the roome where the Colonell 
lay, which was a thorowfare, and threw 
in a paper to the Colonell who was in bed 
which was a silly challenge calling the 
Colonell out to answer him as a man and 
a souldier, I think at fistycuffes for they 
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had no other weapons, whereat the 

Colonell laught, and sending for Captaine 

Moyle desird him in jest to lend him a 

sword for he was challenged and threatned 

to be posted if he did not answer it. The 

Captaine thought it his duty to shutt up 

Gregory in his chamber and sett a centi- 

nell upon him, but after a little while the 

Colonell desird him to take him of againe 

which he did and Gregory had his former 

liberty. within the Castle.” 

A great deal follows about the lady visi- 
tors whom Gregory entertained at the 
Castle, concerning whom the Colonel freely 
and justifiably delivered himself. 

In the MS. Mrs Hutchinson, woman-like, 
mentions that the 3rd of July 1638, the day 
of her marriage (p. 46) was a Tuesday, that 
the 3rd of September 1639, when her twin 
sons were born “about two of the clock in 
the morning ” was a Wednesday, and that in 
early married days, she and her husband 
lived in Holborn “in a place calld Bartlett’s 
Court.” 

Mrs Hutchinson wrote the Memoirs on 
paper 8{ inches by 6%, but left a margin 
nearly two inches wide at the side. The 
sheets of the diary are smaller 74 by 5. Mrs 
Hutchinson’s handwriting would be con- 
sidered a model by the printer. She had 
only one fault. She could not punctuate! 


SYDNEY RACE. 
(To be concluded) 


THE PARADOX OF SAMUEL BOYSE 


HEN the name of Samuel Boyse (1708- 
1749) is recalled today, it is usually 
because of his associations with Samuel 
Johnson and because of his personal idio- 
syncrasies rather than because of any 
notable poetic achievement. His talents, 
largely imitative, have been obscured by a 
career of dissipation. Boyse, nevertheless, 
has always been accepted as at least a peri- 
pheral literary figure on the strength of such 
writings as “ Deity: A Poem” (1740), his 
modernization of Chaucer (1741), and 
“ Albion’s Triumph” (1743). In his own 
day Boyse had the encouragement of 
highly-regarded English writers like Pope 
and Fielding, and of the Reverend James 
Hervey. The work that earned him their 
plaudits and brought him his greatest reputa- 
tion was “Deity.” Although the poem is 
seldom read today, it had a surprisingly 
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wide circulation in the eighteenth century. 
When it appeared early in 1740, the general 
critical reception was cool; nor is there any 
evidence of subsequent spontaneous popu- 
larity. Yet because of the attentions of his 
benefactors, Boyse saw two editions of the 
poem in his lifetime (in 1740 and 1749). A 
third appeared in 1752, and “ Deity” was 
frequently anthologized in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The limited critical interest was activated 
by the popular moral theme of the poem 
which followed the current pattern of 
rational, theological speculations on the 
divine attributes of God. (The problem was 
one that Boyse pursued again in his trans- 
lation [1749] of Fénelon’s Demonstration of 
the Existence of God.) Not only was his 
choice of subject matter opportune, but he 
also had the good fortune to win Pope’s 
favour with the lines, perhaps because Pope 
was flattered to see an imitation of the 
“Essay on Man.” According to Robert 
Shiels, Boyse’s first biographer, Pope in 
response to a question admitted he was not 
the author of “Deity,” but averred there 
were “ many lines in it, of which he should 
not be ashamed.” The story undoubtedly 
circulated. 

Johnson knew Boyse as a co-worker for 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1741-1743), and 
later he may have given Shiels first-hand 
biographical information. But even though 
Johnson offered Boyse many kindnesses out 
of pity for his destitution, he maintained a 
contemptuous opinion of his morality and 
poetic ability. 

Fielding, on the other hand, ignored 
Boyse’s personal failings and thought of the 
poem as Pope did, even while he recognized 
its limitations. Thus, in the “Literary 
Article ” of the Champion for February 12, 
1739/40 Fielding included this prophetic 
notice that serves to evaluate the poem and 
at the same time to fix the date of publica- 
tion in the first week of February, 1740: 

Last Week a Poem was publish’d, with 
the simple but all-comprehensive Title of 

Deity; which, ’tis presum’d, will excite but 

little Curiosity, and therefore, will be but 

little read: Not that it does not deserve 

a Reading, or will not afford a serious 
’ Mind a very elevated Entertainment,— 

but because few Readers can be entertain’d 

with what is serious, or care to be made 
so themselves. "Tis divided into as many 


Sections, as we ascribe attributes to the 
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Godhead: is wrote in a clear and elegant 
Stile, the versification smooth and flow- 
ing, but by being cramp’d within almost 
perpetual Distichs, allows very little 
Variety of Cadence, and Period: And that 
it is not void of the Sublime, let the fol- 
lowing Passage demonstrate. [Fielding 
then reprints twelve lines from “ Provi- 
dence,” Section VIII of the poem.] 


Boyse himself wistfully echoed Fielding’s 
prediction that “ Deity ” would not be popu- 
lar. To an unidentified friend he wrote in 
July, 1741: 


I have no great reason to brag of the 
success of the poem, though the ‘ Cham- 
pion’ early recommended it. Divine 
poetry is not the taste of the age; but I 
hope shall be the support of mine. It is 
the only subject I now take pleasure in. 


At the end of the decade Fielding remem- 
bered the poem that he had hoped to re- 
trieve from obscurity, and he assigned it a 
place in Tom Jones. These lines appear 
in the introductory chapter of Book VII: 
The brevity of life hath likewise given 
occasion to this comparison. So the im- 
mortal Shakespear— 
—Life’s a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 
For which hackneyed quotation I will 
make the reader amends by a very noble 
one, which few, I believe, have read. It 
is taken from a poem called the Deity, 
published about nine years ago, and long 
since buried in oblivion; a proof that good 
books, no more than good men, do always 
survive the bad. 


Fielding then quoted the identical lines 
from “ Deity ” that he had earlier reprinted 
in the Champion. In a sense Fielding’s 
comments in Tom Jones proved to be 
Boyse’s epitaph: Tom Jones was published 
on February 28, 1749, and Boyse died in 
May, 1749. 

Several commentators have noted the 
appearance of lines from “ Deity” in Tom 
Jones. Curiously, however, only two—and 
they so long ago as to have been quite for- 
gotten—observed Fielding’s two-fold notice, 
first in the Champion and then in his novel. 
Alexander Chalmers in his life of Boyse 
(London, 1810; XIV, 518n.) dismissed the 
matter in a footnote. Frederic Lawrence in 
his Life of Henry Fielding (London, 1855; 
pp. 125 ff.) made an oblique reference to it. 
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Since Cross, whose biography of Fielding 
is now the standard, failed to comment, the 
important parallelism has dropped out of 
sight. The significance of this connection 
is far more than merely bibliographical, for 
the earlier review gives additional point to 
Fielding’s development as a critic and 
novelist. As Cross has shown, a number of 
Fielding’s journalistic essays became ana- 
logues for the critical and philosophical 
chapters of Tom Jones. 

The vicarious importance of “ Deity” 
may be seen in at least one other significant 
connection which helped to preserve the 
poem for future readers. Moral authors 
and editors of the eighteenth century saw 
in “ Deity” a splendid example for ethical 
instruction. Hence, Hervey was so moved 
by Boyse’s poem that he arranged for a 
gift of two guineas, and apparently struck 
up an acquaintance with the impoverished 
poet. A student of Derham’s Physico and 
Astro-Theology and Nature Displayed, and 
a remarkably pious man, Hervey (as extant 
correspondence reveals) was affected by the 
goodness of Boyse’s lines. So strong did 
Hervey’s interest remain that when the 
second volume of his Meditations and Con- 
templations was published in 1747, he in- 
cluded four lines from “ Omnipotence,” 
Section VI, and characterized the entire 
work as “a very beautiful, sublime, and 
instructive Poem.” The importance to 
Boyse of Hervey’s recognition may be in- 
ferred readily from the fact that Hervey’s 
tremendously popular book went to twenty- 
five editions by 1791. 

It seems likely that the combined interest 
of Fielding and Hervey precipitated the 
second and third editions of “ Deity,” and, 
further, helped to popularize the poem as an 
anthology piece. Additional valuable pub- 
licity of a nature similar to Hervey’s was 
given to the poem by its appearance in 
numerous widely-read volumes of the 
eighteenth century. It was included, for in- 
stance, in William Giles’ well-known 
Collection of Poems on Divine and Moral 
Subjects (1775). Another equally valuable 
connection was with Edward Young’s popu- 
lar “Poem on the Last Day.” Young’s 
verse first appeared in 1714, but in at least 
one subsequent edition (Boston, 1795) [and 
probably others] an enterprising publisher 
appended lines from “ Omnipotence” as a 
fitting corollary of Young’s pious treatment. 
It is paradoxical that Samuel Boyse should 
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have attained some minor fame with a re- 
putation for highly moralistic writing; and 
that at the same time he should have gone 
to a pauper’s grave because his own life 
was an absolute contradiction of the ethical 
principles which his admirers praised in his 
work. (Late in life, to be sure, Boyse ex- 
pressed seemingly sincere repentance for his 
past follies.) It is a further paradox that he 
will be remembered not for his poem as for 
the importance of the people who tried to 


help him. Epwarp A. BLoom. 
Brown University, 
Rhode Island. 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1760 


(Continued from page 63) 


[By the Editor’s oversight the following 
notes were omitted from our February in- 
stalment, pp. 60-63: 

July 4: Edward Moran or Morean, 
Charles’s uncle. 

July 9: Mr. Fenhoulet, Yeoman of the 
Guard. Colonel Saurin and Mr. Saunier, 
Gentlemen Ushers. 

July 20: Catherine Read, portrait-painter, 
d. 1778. 

July 23: Dwarf Tavern. In the Five 
Fields now Elizabeth Street, Pimlico, where 
Coan the Norfolk Dwarf exhibited himself, 
and where the Cherokee Chiefs, objects of 
wonder in 1760, were frequently to be seen. 

July 25: Lord Ligonier, C.-in-C. of Forces 
in Great Britain.] 


Thur. 31st. July. Wrote 2 Ship Passes this 
morng. gave them to Mr. Larpent in the 
Evg. had some Milk in the Grove & walkd 
in the Grove with the Pickels Mrs. B. I went 
to the Office & Home. 


Frid. 1st. August. Mr. Pottenger translated 
& I wrote for To Morrow’s Gaz" this Ev. 
& at 10 I went Home when it rained a little 
no Park to Night. 


Sat. 2nd. Did not meet Miss Sauls as it 
rained a good deal last Night I went to Mr. 
Elliot’s & then sat in the Park & in the Evg. 
My Grand* Mor & Sis‘ drank Tea at Mrs. 
Hoskins, I then went to the Office & as it was 
a fine Evg. I walkd in the Green Park where 
I see Mr. & Mrs. Fraser, & see Miss Cuire 
in the Grove where I was & walkd with 
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Major Lesley I bowed to her after wards & 
met Mr. Sutton in the lower Park & gave 
him a Key of the Green Park which I pro- 
mised for him, I met My Lady Lindores 
Miss Hayes Miss Lesley & Sis & Capt 
Yonge (of whom none of our Family have 
any Notice since his Frolicks with G) I then 
went to my sweet Office just before 7 letter 
to Mr. Wace & my own Letters. 


Sun. 3rd. Was at Lambeth Church & see 
Miss Carson with whom walk’d Home & a 
Miss Smart, She said her Bro is gone with 
the Gds. to Germany, & I offered her to 
send her Letters to her Bror. see her Fat’ & 
Mor & sat there till past 1, She gave me an 
Apricot & some Nuts She looked very pretty 
but —— I sat down in the Park & walkd 
with Miss Godfrey etc. etc. & Home, drest, 
din’d & went to Chapel, then drank Tea with 
Lady Lindores Miss Hayes her Mor. etc. & 
went into the Green Park where I meet the 
Pickels, & took little Geo into the Grove & 
gave him some Milk, I afterwards walkd 
with Miss Cuire & Miss Godfrey who I see 
Home & went Home myself bowed to Miss 
Sally Burton in the Green Park. 


Mon. 4th. It begins to grow dark at a little 
past 8 & thus have I passed thro’ the Sum- 
mer almost like a Dream, the same old 
Track over again, which were it not for G— 
& some few odd Things in Regard to my Ld 
would be very agreable to me, which I trust, 
when I deserve, Providence will bless me 
with, I went to the Office in my Great Coat 
as it rained but went Home without it as it 
held up. 


Tue. 5th. Met Miss Carson in Round 
Court,’ & asked her if she had sent her Lr. 
to her Bror. for me She said She should not 
write till she heard from him & was ex- 
tremely obliged to me, it turned out rainy, 
but I luckily had my Great Coat, I went, as 
usual, to my Office this Evg, from whence 
we dispatched Mr. Pollock to Germany. 


Wed. 6th. August. Walkd in the Green Park 
& sat down in the lower Park with Mr. Les- 
leys Bror Ld. Rothes, in the Evg. I took a 
Turn there with Mr. Lesley, he went out, & 
I was obliged as it rained, & I was wet be- 
fore I got Home see Mrs. Fraser laying hold 
of Mr. Potenger & her husband. 


2 Where Charing Cross Hospital now stands. 
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Thur. 7th. Was at Tennis Court to see Mr. 
Wright play with Mr. Delaval of whom he 
won near 5. this morng I would have went 
with Mr. Wright to Vauxhall, but he was 
forced he said to go to Camb Farm where 
he is building him a stable upon my Word 
all the Gents in the Office go to their 
Country Seats. for Mr. Noble goes to Den- 
ham, Mr. Kluft to Hampstead etc. I walkd 
in the Park with Miss Hayes & Miss Mere- 
dith, & we were caught in the rain, so we 
went to Miss Merediths & staid till it was 
over, when I went Home. 


Frid. 8th. Capt. Faucett aid de Camp to 
Ld. Granby arrived at 2 this after" with the 
good News of the Left Wing of the French 
Army being defeated, I met Lady Lindores 
Miss Hayes Sir Kennet Mackenzie etc. on 
the Parade & we walkd in the Park, where 
all the People were waiting for the Cannon 
to fixe, met Major Lesley, & I went to my 
Office & found my Ld had been sent for 
from Maidenhead & got to Town before 10, 
& I went 1/2 past. 


Sat. 9th. Up at 7 & met Miss Saul acci- 
dentally in the Mews I went to the Office 
then and found some Mails, & see the Gds. 
march to Kensington Mr. Carbonel was 
there walkd in the Park with Major Lesley, 
& stood to Mr. Lesley. I bow’d to Sir R. 
Hamilton, then joined my Lady Lindores 
who went out with pretty Mrs. Lesley, I 
walkd with Miss Hayes Mrs. Douglas & 
Miss Lesley, drank Tea at Home then went 
to the Green Park where I bowd to Miss 
Cuire who was very civil but I did not join 
her as I was going further on to Hyde Park 
where after walking about some Time I met 
Miss Saul junr as I was going out, & we 
walkd back again to Kensington & round 
to Knightsbridge where they are at present, 
I then went to my Office, finding the extra 
Gaz Papers & went Home. 


Sun. 10th. At Chapel Mg. & after™ then 
walkd to the Office with Mr. G. Garrick 
where Nothing was come in, I sat down in 
the Park & went out with Mayor Lesley, at 
5 I went to the Grove just as it was begin- 
ning to spit, in going into the Green Park I 
see G — & his wife talking on the Path that 
leads to the Grove, he had a Letter in his 
Hand, I suppose he is now tired of the 
damned scene he has been in & so wants to 
change it Jf He Can. I was forced to re 
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main in the Grove till 7 in the little House 
there, then ran across & got to my Ld. Lin- 
dores, he shook me by my Hand & I wel- 
comed his Ldp. Home, there were Sir Ken- 
net Mackenzie Lieut Skene there but they 
did not stay to Supper, but I did, & so did 
Capt. Yonge (to whom I said not a word 
but drank to him once) & a Mrs. Lesley etc. 
at 12 I got into my Chair, as it still rained 
& went Home. 


Mon. 1ith. August. Returned Mr. Milburns 
silk stockings He sold me last Week which 
woud not fit me, see Mr. Sutton in the Park 
but he did not pay me for the Key I faver’d 
him with, I walkd there with Mr. Pigot, then 
went to my Office, but no Mails were in we 
are impatient to hear from Germany. 


Tue. 12th. Took a Turn in the Park with 
Mr. Pigot this evg. where I see Miss Weston 
then went & put up my Papers, & at 1/2 
past 9, Mr. Wright & I took Coach & went 
to Vauxhall where we got just as the musick 
was Over, we supped with Mr. of 
Elliots Light Horse, & Royer Jones & 

but there was no Body there & upon that 
acct. not very agreable, they all went Home 
in my Coach, for I paid for it. 


Wed. 13th. Calld upon Miss Sauls at 
Knightsbridge & we went to the Nursery 
Garden there they walkd with me thro’ the 
Park where I left, Mr. Larpent went out in 
a Post Chaise & I went Home, in the evg 
Imet Miss Carson Burtons etc., in the Park, 
& took a little Turn with Them, then Joined 
Mr. Pigot & we walkd to Marybone Gar- 
dens, where we met Royer Jones etc who 
we had left in the Park, Miss Beten & 

& 2 other Ladies were there, with whom we 
walkd over the Fields, & left Miss Beten & 
Mr. Chambers in Coventry Street but the 
4th Miss walkd on with Pigot & I, we asked 
her where she was to be dropt, Oh Sir she 
sid I am going into the City but will not 
trouble you to go, we offered to put her into 
aCoach more than once, & gave very broad 
Hints upon her walking it, but, poor foolish 
Girl, she was insensible of every Thing, & 
sooner than that Pigot should have the 
Trouble of seeing her Home, I had the 
trouble myself of walking Home with the 
Bitch as far as St. Mary Ax; I must say I 
was never so much out of Humour with 
such a Thing in all my Life, to think of 
walking from Marybone to Somerset House, 
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where she knew I lived, & then to take me 
with her Bitch’s Face to St. Mary Ax was 
the greatest Impudence & ignorance I ever 
met with, I was so tired that I took a Coach 
at the Change to bring me Home, but if I 
could have Imagined any one would have 
had such Impudence to take one so far; She 
would have went by herself I got Home by 
12, much out of Humour with Her. 


Thur. 14th. The Batt" of Gds. that were in 
Somerset House marched out from thence 
to take possession of the Savoy Barracks. 
it is said we shall have no more Soldiers, & 
that the Duke of York will come to reside: 
there, I met Sally Saul in the Park, we had 
some Milk & she went Home to Breakfast 
& so did I. In the evg walkd with Mr. Pigot 
in the Park who went down to my Office 
while I set up my papers we walkd away 
together but I left him in the Strand. 


Frid. 15th. I begin to think we shall have 
no more Soldiers as they talk of taking the 
Wooden Bedsteads away that the Soldiers 
occupied. Mr. Shadwell was talking this 
Mg. of an Excursion Mr. Wace made the 
first Summer he came into the Office (viz. 
1754) that he was gone 4 Months & that 
Mr. Wallace told him my Ld. thought Mr. 
Wace would not have used him so. Met 
Miss Sauls in the after" as I was going to 
my Office, & let her into the Green Park then 
walkd with the Hon Boyl, went to my 
Office, & into the Park again where I walkd 
with Royer Jones etc. then with Miss Bur- 
tons then Mr. Pigot, in going to my Office 
I was accosted by a very pretty married 
Woman who I see into Wesr. went to my 
Office, where, as Capt. Faucitt had set out 
today for Harwich in order to embark for 
Germany, there was Nothing to do & every 
Body but Mr. Larpent gone so I went Home 
too, our Gardens since the Soldiers are gone 
look rather better as my Mor ordered the 
Sergeant of the Gd, last night not to let 
them play there etc. 


Sat. 16th. August. No Mails since last 
Week, we Shall not have them yet, if the 
Wind don’t change. I sat in the Green Park 
on the Rail, which is very pleasant by Ld. 
Egremont’s new House in Piccadilly? since 
they have taken down part of the Wall to 


? Then the last house in Piccadilly, now No. 94, 
the Naval and Military Club. 
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make a better prospect. then went Home. 
walkd in the Green Park etc. with Mr. 
Carrington & M. Condemain & the Count 
de Mans a French Prisoner he has, who is 
come over with Intelligence, I talked French 
to Him, & all chatted a good deal about 
French & English Women etc. I went & put 
up my News Papers & then went Home. 


Sun. 17th. At Chapel Morng & after both 
which Times I see Miss Weston, in the Mg. 
I walked in the Park with Mr. Noble & 
Wright, & in the ev. drank Milk in the Grove 
& walkd with Miss Beten Miss Pickel etc. & 
went Home, where Lady Gresham Mrs. 
Craddock & drank Tea & chatted 
with my Mor. 


Mon. 18th. Went to Mr. Welch’s to hear 
the Swiss Mr. Stirne examined for the Mur- 
der of Mr. Matthews, a Surgeon last Friday 
Night in Hatton Garden but it was over & 
he sent to Newgate they said. I walkd in 
the Park with Mr. Noble went to the Office 
where we are still waiting the Arrival of 
the Dutch Mails. 


Tue. 19th. Mr. Noble & I took a Walk in 
the Park this evg. I went to the Office & 
staid till 10, when I went away as Mr. Morin 
did. 


Wed. 20th. I heard that Spencer was dis- 
patched abroad last Night, tho’ when we 
‘went away my Ld. was not at Home, The 
four Dutch Mails all came in this Mg. & at 
7 I was sent for, I got to the Office by 8 
where I breakfasted in the evg. walkd in the 
Park with Mr. Pigot, & Home with Miss 
Slater, I went to the Bedford & Mrs. Hob- 
ster told me that She had never had such a 
dull Summer in Regard to Business as this 
had been. 


Thur. 21st. Bought a Chain to my Watch, 
met Miss E. Collier in Sydney Court then 
Mr. Jones, In the Evg. I walkd in the Park 
with Mr. Pigot & a Mr. Franklyn with whom 
I went to Vauxhall as it was the last Night 
which was crowded more than ever I re- 
member we supped there & got Home before 
3 after being very well diverted see Mr. Car- 
rington there & his Count. 


Frid. 22nd. Mr. Wace calld upon me this 
evg. & walkd with me from the Office he 
said he had heard Nothing of G — I told 
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him I knew Nothing about Him what can 
I say?. 





Sat. 23rd. Sat down in the Park with Jones 
Major Lesley where I see Miss Hayes & Les- 
ley, in the evg. I sat down in the Green 
Park where I spoke to Mr. Ely what I had 
calld to tell him in the Mg. from my Mor 
& Mr & Mrs Fraser there, I walkd with Miss 
Godfrey & Miss Cuire who I see Home, in 
the Lower Park I met Lesley Hayes & Miss 
Meredith, they went down to my Office ete. 
we sat down on Ld. Godolphin’s Bench, as 
it was the finest Evg. we have had the whole 
Summer I see them Home & went there 
myself. 


Sun. 24th. August. A rainy Day, tho’ I was 
at Chapel Mg. & after" drank Tea at Miss 
Ways then paid Mrs. Craddock a Visit where 
my Mor & Sis’ & Mrs. Proctor drank Tea. 


Mon. 25th. My Mor went over the Water 
this after" & see all the Woodyards & 
Houses which we see out of our Windows, 
we walkd all round by the Bridge to Lam- 
beth Palace & then rested at the Office where 
Mr. Stepney came to my Mor, who I walkd 
Home with from thence, we had a Mail in 
but that did not detain me. 


Tue. 26th. Mr. Wright was in a Suit of 
White & Silver last Night I took a Turn in 
the Green Park as it was a fine Evg. tho’ it 
is dark at 8 now, met Mr. Carrington & took 
a Turn with Him on the Parade, staid at the 
Office till past 12 with Mesrs. Morin & Shad- 
well to do what should & might have been 
done in the Mg. for the Messenger did not 
go to Night, met Miss Arnold this Mg. we 
had a deal of Talk about the Office & Mr. 
Fraser etc. 


Wed. 27th. at the Tennis Court, where Mr. 
Wright attends more than at his Office, for 
he is always there & as great a Gamester as 
any here, I was at the Council Office where 
an Appeal was hearing, Mr. de Gray spoke 
very well & much to the Purpose, It was 
concerning the Taxing or equal Assessment 
of the Lands in Pensilvania, Mr. Penn the 
Proprietor was there to hear the Arguments, 
& to answer what Question they wanted. 
In the evg. I walkd in the Park where I 
see Mr. Pigot sitting down, I went into the 
Green Park where Miss Ash sat by me & 
where there were French Horns, Mr. 
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Slaughter & Sis's drank Tea with us my 
Grand‘ came home at 7, & had no Dinner, 
She had been to Mr. Hugonin’s House, who 
has left his Man 270£ in Money besides his 
Cloaths etc. but no Legacies to any of his 
Friends such as my Grand™., 


Thur. 28th. I walkd in the Grove this Mg. 
& see the Skeleton of an Human Body that 
was found in a Drain digging for Gen! Chol- 
mondely under the Park Wall, there was a 
Black Spot on the Temple of the Skull, which 
looked as if the had received a 
violent Contusion there. in the evg I walkd 
in the Park where I see pretty Miss Weston, 
She looked very handsome & behind often 
— a good deal, Oh ——. I then walkd & 
sat down in the Green Park, where there 
were French Horns again to Night see Geo 
— there with Penning & so he was this Mg. 


Frid. 29th. A very rainy Day, was at the 
Tennis Court to see Mess. Wright & Rey- 
nolds play, I drew up this Evg. the Form 
of a Petition for Mr. Thos Sanders Dupuis 
for Licence to print Musick which Mr. Lar- 
pent approved off & went Home at 10. 


Sunday 31st. August. A rainy day at Chapel 
Mg. & after" sat in the Gardens till 2 then 
went with Miss Proctors & Colliers into the 
R! Apartments, which is sad Sight now since 
the Officers & Soldiers have lived there in 
the Evg. I walkd in the Green Park with 
Mr. & Mrs. Fraser who were very civil, It 
was a very fine Evg. for the Time of Year, 
tho’ it rained in the Mg. Mas' Garrick who 
is come Home from Eaton School for St. 
Bartholomew Holidays & his Bror. drank 
Tea with us. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy. 


(To be continued) 


EARLY BANKING IN 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS (°) 


JN the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Bury St. Edmunds was a well-built popu- 
lous town. I stood on the River Lark which 
was navigable from King’s Lynn to Forn- 
ham, a village a mile below Bury. Wine, 
(2) I wish to acknowledge the very considerable 
I have received from Miss Anne E. Elliott of 

the Cullum Library in unravelling the personal 


ories of several of the eighteenth century 
bankers of Bury St. Edmunds. 
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coal, iron, lead and other heavy goods were 
brought by water from Lynn and London. 
Bury was connected by a turnpike road with 
Newmarket in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and there was a road which ran 
through Stowmarket and Needham Market 
to Ipswich, which port it used at times in 
foreign trade. The chief industry was yarn 
spinning, but the spinning and combing of 
wool declined considerably after 1784. The 
fields around Bury were cultivated with 
great care. However, Bury was not wholly 
dependent upon this manufacture. The 
town was regarded as being healthy and was. 
referred to as the Montpelier of England. 
This feature had attracted the gentry, on 
whom the prosperity of the town was largely 
built. The surrounding fields were cultivated 
with great care, and plenty was visible in 
all the villages. The houses were in general 
well built, and the streets were broad, regular 
and well paved.' 

The earliest banker in Bury St. Edmunds 
appears to have been John Scotchmer. 
Little is known about him. He was a draper 
and Receiver General of the Land Tax with 
the duties on houses and windows for Suf- 
folk. He retired from trade about the end 
of 1775, and died on the 4th August 1786 
at the age of 71.’ 

When John Scotchmer retired, the office 
of Receiver for the eastern division of 
Suffolk was taken by John Spink. He was 
already a banker and draper having been 
brought up under the auspices of John 
Scotchmer. He was chief magistrate of the 
town in 1781-2 and again in 1790-1, and 
also was coroner. He was a generous con- 
tributor to local charities, and the establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools in Bury was largely 
due to his influence. To them he left a 
considerable legacy. In 1782 he subscribed 
£50 towards the cost of building a man of 
war for the government; in 1795 he gave £20 
to the Subscription for the Internal De- 


1Defoe, D. A Tour through England & Wales. 
1724, 1928 Edition, Vol. 1. pp. 49-53. 
bak ws S. England’s Gazetteer, London, 1751, 
oO 
The Complete 


English 

Traveller, London, 1773. pp. 204-5. 
Crutwell, C. A Tour through the whole Island 
6 cue Britain, London, 1807. Vol. V. p. 


Spencer, Nathaniel. 


Macpherson, D. Annals of Commerce, London, 
1805. Vol. IV, App. IV. 
2Norwich Mercury, 20.1.1776. Haslewood, F. 

_—™ Inscriptions at Bury St. Edmunds, 
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fence. John Spink died on the 22nd October 
1794 at the age of 65, and was buried in the 
church-yard of St. James in Bury in a 
mausoleum which he had converted from a 
cottage for his family. * 

Under the will of John Spink, a house 
was bequeathed to Robert Carss, his son-in- 
law. Carss was a draper who had been in 
partnership with Spink for some years. He 
‘was a Freeman of the town. He was a 
poorer man than Spink. In 1782 he sub- 
scribed only £2.2.0. and in 1795 subscribed 
only £3.0.0. for the Internal Defence. In 1792 
the bank stood on the Market Sted or Great 
Market. Carss’ bank survived the crisis 
of 1793 when upwards of a hundred banks 
stopped payment. In 1795 a messuage in 
Mercers Row was conveyed tohim. He pro- 
ceeded to build a new house on the site. 
This is the present Bank House which was 
partly completed in the course of 1796 and 
served as a draper’s shop as well as a bank- 
ing house. The year 1796 proved to be 
difficult. In Suffolk the price of wheat fell 
by more than half, and the price of oats 
fell by a third. Consols fell from 71 to 59, 
and there was what the “ Annual Register ” 
called “a great and dangerous scarcity of 
provisions.” Prices continued to fall in the 
early months of 1797. These troubles, and 
the cost of the new building proved too 
much for Carss, and his bank collapsed.* 

Messrs. Oakes & Son, who were also in 
the banking business in Bury, wrote on the 


(5) This tomb passed into the hands of the 
Corporation and other persons were buried there 
on the payment of the appropriate fee. It still 
stands, and John Spink’s tablet can still be 
deciphered, though with difficulty. 

(c) Now known as the Butter market; it was then 
also known as the Great Meat Market. 
*Gentleman’s Magazine, 1794. Vol. LXIV. p. 

1057. William Bailey’s British Directory, 
London, 1784, Vol. IV. Eastern Directory. 
Norwich Mercury, 20.1.1776, Bury & Norwich 
Post, 29.10.1794. Universal British Directory, 
London, 1791. Vol. II. p. 452. Deck, J. A. 
Guide to the Town of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Bury, 1836, pp. 95, 99. A List of Subscribers 
for the Purpose of Building a Ship of War, 
Ipswich, 1782. Ford, J. C. The Elderman 
and Mayors of Bury St. Edmunds, MS in the 
Cullum Library, Bury St. Edmunds. 

*U.B.D. 1791, Vol. II, p. 456. Bury & Norwich 
Post, 28.1.1795. Gentleman’s Magazine 1796. 
Vols. I & II. 1797, Vo}. I. Annual Register, 
1796, Vol. 38. Chalmers, G., An Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, 
London, 1804, pp. 296-7. Beckford Bevan’s 
notes which have been made available to me 
through the kindness of Mr. W. S. Hill-Reid 

of Lloyds Bank Limited. 
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16th March 1797 to Pattison Lee & Co, 
“Yesterday the old established Bank of 
Spink and Carss of this town gave way. Be- 
lieve a Docket is by this time struck.” Carss 
was, in fact, bankrupted on Tuesday, the 
28th March.? He lived until the age of 76, 
dying in 1827. He was buried at Little 
Welnetham. He was survived by his wife 
who died in 1834 at the age of 82. His son, 
Robert Martin Carss, lived at Bury for some 
time, and then farmed at Little Welnetham 
where he died in 1872 at the age of 84.5 

In 1801, the house of Robert Carss was 
occupied by the Suffolk and Essex Bank of 
Crowe, Sparrowe and Brown. James Crowe 
came from Norwich. By this time he had 
already taken into partnership James 
Sparrow of Chelmsford and George Moor. 
The latter appears to have been, when a 
young man, a clerk in Carss’ Bank; in 1795 
his signature appears as entering notes. He 
gained an entry into the partnership by run- 
ning away with James Crowe’s daughter 
from a school in Norwich. In 1813 the 
firm name was Sparrow, Brown, Hanbury, 
Savill & Moor, and in 1819 and 1823 it was 
given as Sparrow, Brown & Co. Their 
London Agents were Barclay Tritton & Co. 
In March and April 1826 the Chelmsford 
bank of Messrs. Sparrow & Co. temporarily 
suspended payment, and about this time the 
Suffolk and Essex Bank was amalgamated 
with the Essex Bank at Chelmsford under 
the title of Sparrow Tufnell & Co.° 

At the end of the eighteenth century, there 
were three further banks in Bury St. Ed- 
munds—Walpole’s and Cook’s. When 
William Bailey published his British Direc- 
tory in 1784 he showed Robert Walpole, 
linen draper and banker. Bailey compiled 
his directory by visiting each town and en- 
quiring at each house. This would have 


(4) A Bury St. Edmunds directory for 1809-10 
shows Carss, Robert (F) Banker, Spink, John (F) 
& Carss—Bankers, and Baker, Robert, Banker's 


clerk. 

(e) In 1678 John Crowe was apprenticed to Henry 

Bloy, scrivener of Norwich. 

* Notes from an old letter book of Oakes & Son, 
1795-8, made by Beckford Bevan. Bristol 
Journal, 1.4.1797. Bury St. Edmunds 
Grammar School List, p. 62, No. 40. Suffolk 
Chronicle, 14.6.1834. 

*Ipswich Journal, 8.8.1801. Beckford Bevan. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers, 1906, Vol. 
XXVII, p. 36; 1929, Vol. 50. p. 501. Pigot's 
London Directory, 1822-23. Suffolk Chronicle, 
4.3.1826, 25.3.1826. Millican, P., Record of 
Freemen of Norwich, 1548-1713, Norwich, 
1934, 
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taken several months. Because of this it is 
not clear who began this bank since about 
this time father and son with the same name 
were living in Bury. Robert Walpole, 
mercer, died in Bury in May 1782 at the 
age of 70, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
church. His son, Robert, was baptised in 
St. James parish church in 1742. Both were 
supporters of the Tory cause. In 1746 at 
the time of the Jacobite rebellion the father 
subscribed five guineas in support of his 
Majesty’s person and Government. In 1784 
the son voted for Sir John Rous and Joshua 
Grigsby, and in 1790 he voted for Sir John 
Rous and Sir Gerard William Vanneck,’ 
thereby supporting both political parties. 

The Walpole’s banking business, like that 
of many early banks, evidently grew out of 
trade. As a draper he would have had 
capital to lend, and his trade connections 
would have made it possible for him to 
receive and pay money for his customers. 
It is, therefore, impossible to give an exact 
date for the beginning of their banking 
activities. Also it cannot be stated when 
this bank was closed. The bank is not 
mentioned in the Universal British Direc- 
tory which was published in 1791. At some 
unknown date Robert Walpole junior 
acquired an estate at Beyton near Bury, he 
may have retired from trade and banking at 
this time. He died in 1812 after a long 
illness.* 

The bank of Benjamin Cook, a Quaker, 
must have been opened in Bury St. Ed- 
munds in the early 1790’s. There is no 
reference to it in the Universal British Direc- 
tory in 1791. In January 1794 Samuel Cook, 
a Quaker banker died in Bury. In Septem- 
ber 1795, a Samuel Cooke entered into part- 


(f) Miss E}liott tells me that the will of Robert 
Walpole junior and other material in the Bury 
Moniment Room make no reference to banks or 
banking. 

"Bailey, 1784. Bury Grammar School List, p 
406. No. 33. St. James’ Parish Register, Bap- 
tisms, 2.11.1742. Monumental —_ at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Haslewood, Vol. VI, 
1887. A List of the Subscribers df the County 
of Suffolk for the support of His Majesty’s 
Person and Government . . . on occasion of 
the Rebellion, Ipswich, 1746. Poll Lists for 
Knights of the Shire for County of Suffolk, 
1784 and 1790. 

* Universal British Directory, 1791, Vol. II. pp. 
453-6. Bury and Norwich Post, 1.4.1812. IJ. 
3.10.1795, 74.1. 1795. Bidwell, W. H., Annals 


i East Anglian Bank, Norwich, 1900, p. 
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nership with George Round in the iron and 
deal trades at Colchester. The latter had 
entered the Colchester Bank of Crickitt & 
Co in 1790. In January 1795, a Samuel 
Cook subscribed 5/- for the Internal De- 
fence of the County of Suffolk. At this time 
banks were growing rapidly in the country 
towns—almost in every village—because of 
the prosperity of the times, which they 
helped further to increase. This bank was 
also short-lived. On the 16th March 1797, 
Messrs. Oakes & Son wrote that “Cooks 
stopp’d on Monday so that we are now left 
singly in the banking line. . . .” On the 
31st July they wrote, “Not a doubt Mr. 
Benj. Cooks creditors will be paid their full 
amount.” No more is heard of this 
business.°® 

On the 13th June 1776, William Dalton 
opened a bank on the Cornhill (or Meat 
Market as it was then called) in Bury St. 
Edmunds. He was a wine merchant, and 
was then thirty-six years old. He died on 
the Sth July 1794. A few days earlier, on 
Monday the 30th June, his business was 
bought by Edmund Squire who conducted 
the bank and the wine and spirit business 
for just over forty years. He contributed 
five guineas for the battleship in 1782. In 
1825 when the Norfolk, Suffolk & Essex 
Rail & Road Company was being floated, 
Edmund Squire was receiving subscriptions. 
At this time he was drawing on Barclay 
Tritton & Co., in London. In 1832 he was 
still living in the Meat Market, and was 
voting for the Tory cause. He died in 1835 
at the age of 81, “sincerely esteemed and 
lamented,” and was buried in the Abbey 
burial ground.”® 

The banking and wine businesses were 
then taken over by a Charles le Blanc, of 
whom nothing further is known. By 1839 
he had become the junior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Worlledge & Le Blanc who were 
carrying on banking at 11 Meat Market, 
Bury, and at a branch at Mildenhall. They 
then drew on Barclay Bevan & Co. as 


* Beckford Bevan, a Book, 1795-8. Chalmers, 
G. op. cit., 1804, 296. Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine, 1794, Vol. LXIV, p. 181. 


Beckford Bevan’s notes. Bury Free Press, 
15.9.1928. Haslewood, F. op. cit. No. 2097. 
Suffolk Chronicle, 22.1.1825. Universal British 
Directory, 1791, Vol. II. An Account of the 
proceedings of "the Election of Members for 
the Borough of Bury St. Edmunds, 1832. Bury 
and Norwich Post, 11.3.1835. 
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London agents. In 1844 the partners are 
shown as having a wine and spirit business 
in St. Andrew’s Street; this was, however, 
no more than an adjoining property at the 
rear of their Meat Market premises. Mr. 
Le Blanc must have died or retired very 
soon after this date because in 1845 John 
Worlledge was the sole proprietor of the 
bank; and in the following year the firm 
name of this Bury St. Edmunds Bank was 
John Worlledge & Co. The bank had a 
small note issue at this time varying between 
£2,688 and £3,213." 


John Worlledge evidently came from a 
local family (his father bore the same name), 
but his exact origin is not clear. In 1791 
there was in Bury a grocer, Thomas Worl- 
ledge. In 1819 a Mr. J. Worlledge died at 
Needham Market. In 1794 John Worlledge 
gave £3.3.0. “for strengthening the Internal 
Defence of the County of Suffolk.” In 1818, 
father and son each gave half a guinea to- 
wards the Hollesley Bay Life Boat. In 1824 
John Worlledge gave £10 to the Bury 
General Infirmary and made an annual sub- 
scription of £2.2.0. John Worlledge senior 
died in 1832 at the age of 81 and was buried 
in the Abbey grounds.’* 


In 1855 the partners were John Worlledge 
senior, John Worlledge junior, and Thomas 
White Cooper. The note issue at this time 
was £2,740. Cooper appears to have been 
the cashier in the bank. The younger John 
Worlledge was the eldest of three sons. He 
was educated at Felstead. In 1831 at Cam- 
bridge he was fourth wrangler, and was 
later a Fellow of Trinity. He ultimately 
became the County Court judge at Ipswich. 
In February 1862 John Worlledge senior 
died at Chevington at the age of 78, and 
Peter Huddleston, Gentleman, of Norton 
became a partner. At this time the Bury 
St. Edmunds Bank held part of the deposits 
of the Atheneum Penny Bank. In January 
1863, the notes in circulation stood at £2,765. 


(s) By this time the father had given up residing 
at the bank in Bury, and was living at Chevington. 


“Bury Free Press, 15.9.1828. Pigot’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1839. Robson's Suffolk Directory, 
1839. William White’s Suffolk Directory, 1844. 
Kelly’s Post Office Directory, 1846. Ipswich 
ort eee London Gazette, 3.1.1845, 
7.10. : 


* Universal British Directory, 1791. Vol. II, p. 454. 
Ipswich Journal, 26.4.1794. Suffolk Chronicle, 
31.10.1818, 13-20.11.1824. Haslewood, 

op.cit. No. 1,306. 
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Two years later the figure had grown to 
£3,057."* 

It seems that John Worlledge junior had 
left the business by 1866. The new partners 
were Edward Greene, Machell Smith, Peter 
Huddleston and T. W. Cooper and T. Jer- 
voise Huddleston. In 1869 the title of the 
partnership was Huddleston, Cooper, Greene 
& Co. One of their £5 notes dated 1873 
still exists. In 1874 they had an agency in 
the High Street at Mildenhall in the care of 
Philip Fitch, an auctioneer and land agent. 
This office was drawing on Robarts & Co 
in London. The note issue, so far as it can 
be trusted as a guide, shows this small bank 
holding its own against its larger competi- 
tors. In 1878, when the Bury St. Edmunds 
Bank was taken over by Gurneys of Nor- 
wich, it had a note issue of £3,201. Messrs. 
Gurney, Birkbeck, Barclay & Buxton had 
for some years been carrying on their bank- 
ing business in Abbeygate Street under the 
name of the Norwich & Norfolk Bank. The 
bank was, at this time, separated from the 
wine and spirit business, which ultimately 
came into the hands of Messrs. Hunter & 
Oliver, who took over the banking business. 
The bank itself was then transformed into 
a room for samples and for receiving private 
customers and is now the shop. The original 
bank counter is still being used. The old 
Strong room is still used for storing the 
firm’s ledgers and papers. Gurneys Bank 
was absorbed in its turn, becoming part of 
Barclays Bank Ltd. in 1896." 

Another of these early banks which still 
survives was opened in 1795 by James 
Oakes." He seems to have had no connec- 
tion with banking as such before this time. 
His bank was probably one of the many 
which grew out of trade and which were 
brought into prominence by the financial 
prosperity of the 1790's. He was then 43 
or 44 years old. His family were of Man- 
chester origin. His father, James Oakes, 
who was born in 1701, was in 1726 a “ Ware- 
houseman of all sorts of Manchester goods 


(h) It evidently began in James Oakes’ house at 
74 Guildhall Street. 


18 White, 1855. Bury School List, p. 432, No. 236. 
Public Men of Ipswich and East Suffolk, 
Ipswich 1875, p. 237. Bury & Norwich Post, 
11.2.1862, 18.2.1862, ndon Gazette, 
29.9.1855. Names of Banks In England & 
Wales in 1864. Command ——.. cuiclk 

“ Bu Free Press. 15.9.1928. elly’s Su 

2 el 1869. J.I.B. 1914. Vol. XXXV, 

p. 162. White, 1874. 
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_.. not retail . . . over against the Grey- 
hound in the Butter-market,” in Bury St. 
Edmunds. In 1729 James Oakes senior 
married Mary Godfrey of Bury and later 
he married Susan, daughter of Orbell Ray* 
of Bury, who was in the wool trade. The 
Post Books for Ipswich for 1729 show that 
Ray was exporting wool and yarn.** 


A. G. E. Jones. 
(To be continued) 


(k) There is a miniature of Orbell Ray in the 
Moyses Museum at Bury. 


sBeckford’s Bevan’s notes. Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. Suffolk Mercury, 28.3.1726. Percival 
Boyd’s Marriage Index, Suffolk, Vol. 1726, 
Men, G-P. Public Record Office, Port Books, 
Exchequer, K. R. E 190/636/2. 


MRS. INCHBALD AND THOMAS 
HOLCROFT IN CANTERBURY 1777 


BRIEF references in Hazlitt’s ‘“ Memoirs 

of Thomas Holcroft”* and in James 
Boaden’s ““ Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald ”? tell 
how those two industrious dramatists acted 
together in Canterbury in 1777. The files 
of the Kentish Gazette® for that year give 
an indication of the wide range of parts 
played by these two, correct Boaden’s state- 
ment that Mrs. Inchbald did not get a sole 
benefit (she did: her husband had to share 
a benefit) and correct his statement that 
Mrs. Inchbald was exempted from farce. 
Moreover, the paper brings to light the name 
of an early play of Holcroft’s, one that was 
missed by Elbridge Colby in his immensely 
thorough preparation of “ A Bibliography of 
Thomas Holcroft.”* 

Elizabeth Inchbald, then aged 24, went 
down to Canterbury with her husband 
Joseph (“ an excellent man and an admirable 
Actor of old comick characters and of 
drunken men ”)* early in July, to play in the 
theatre there in Hurst’s company of His 
Majesty’s Servants. The Inchbalds were 
not, apparently, very comfortably off at the 
time. “On the first evening they had neither 
tea nor supper, and the day following neither 


*“Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft,” Wm. Hazlitt, 
ed. Elbridge Colby, 1925. I-192. 

*“ Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald,” James Boaden. 
1: 84-88. 

* In Beaney Institute, Canterbury. 


‘“A Bibliography of Thomas  Holcroft,” 


Elbridge Colby. 1922. New York. 

, *J. P. Kemble in entry for 8 October, 1870. 
‘Drury Lane Calendar, 
Macmillan. 1938. 


1747-1776.” Dougald 
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dinner nor tea.”* Some weeks later, after 

a busy season in Canterbury, they were able 

to accept an invitation from Tate Wilkinson 

to join him in York, and they duly left on 

September 20. 

Holcroft, then aged 32, a widower twice 
over, a former cobbler, peddler, jockey and 
schoolmaster, and now a strolling player of 
some seven years’ standing, was trying to 
establish himself in the London theatres. He 
did so eventually, uncertainly as an actor but 
with outstanding success as a playwright. 
His “ Road to Ruin” “had a run greater 
than almost any other piece was ever known 
to have.’ 

Both Mrs. Inchbald and Holcroft were 
expert makers of plays and they learnt much 
in these early years playing all manner of 
parts up and down the country. 

The following is a list of plays they 
appeared in between July 24 and September 
17, 1777, according to the advertisements 
in the columns of the Kentish Gazette : * 

A. Plays in which both Mrs. Inchbald and 
Holcroft acted. 

26 July. The Conscious Lovers. Hol- 
croft—CIMBERTON. Mrs. Inchbald— 
INDIANA. 

13 August. The West Indian. Holcroft— 
FULMER. Mrs. Inchbald—Miss RUS- 
PORT. 

18 August. Henry II or The Fall of Rosa- 
mund. Holcroft—SALISBURY. Mrs. 
Inchbald—ROSAMUND. 

20 August. The Rivals. Holcroft—FAG. 
Mrs. Inchbald—JULIA. 

27 August. The Fashionable Lover. Hol- 
croftt—COLIN M’CLEOD. Mrs. Inch- 
bald—AUGUSTA AUBREY. 


1 September. Clandestine Marriage. 
Holcroft—CANTON. Mrs. Inchbald— 
FANNY. 

3 September. HENRY and EMMA. Hol- 
croft SHEPHERD. Mrs. Inchbald 
EMMA. 

8 September. King Charles I. Holcroft— 


DUKE OF RICHMOND. Mrs. Inchbald 

—ELIZABETH, Queen of England. 

(This performance was for the benefit of 
Mrs. Inchbald and Mr. Jones.) 


10 September. The Revenge. Holcroft— 
Don ALVAREZ. Mrs. _ Inchbald— 
LEONORA. 


* Boaden I-84. 

7“ Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft” 1-293. 

* Eighteen issues from 16 July to 13 September 
1777. 
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12 September. Merchant of Venice. Hol- 
croft—SHYLOCK. Mrs. Inchbald— 
PORTIA. 

This was Holcroft’s night. He was shar- 
ing a benefit with Miss Lings, he was produc- 
ing later in the evening his own new comedy 
“Rosamond or, The Dutiful Daughter,” and 
was delivering a “ prologue and address to 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of Canterbury and 
its environs,” written by himself. 

15 September. Love Makes a Man. Hol- 
croft — Don LEWIS, alias DON 
CHOLERIC - SNAPSHORTO - DE - 
TESTY. Mrs. Inchbald—ANGELINA. 

17 September. The Roman Fathers. Hol- 
croft—one of citizens. Mrs. Inchbald— 
HORATIA, 

and in the Triumphal Entry of Publius into 

Rome, Holcroft took one of the singing parts. 
This was the last night of the season and 

of course was the Manager’s Benefit Night. 


B. Plays in which Mrs. Inchbald acted, 
without Holcroft. The character is indicated 
in brackets after the title. 

24 July. (First Night of Season.) The Fair 

Penitent (CALISTA). 

4 August. Jane Shore. (JANE SHORE). 


16 August. Sir Thomas Overbury 
(ISABELLA). 
22 August. Cymbeline (IMOGEN). 


25 August. Semiramis (SEMIRAMIS). 

This was a benefit night for Mrs. Inch- 
bald. It was not shared with any other 
member of the company. 

At the same performance was staged a 
farce “The Hotel, or The Double Valet” 
in which Mrs. Inchbald chose the part of 
CLARISSA. 


29 August, Edward and _ Eleonora 
(ELEONORA). 

3 September. Douglas (LADY RAN- 
DOLPH). 

8 September. Florizel and Perdita (PER- 
DITA). 


It is worth noting that Boaden’s statement 
that Mrs. Inchbald was exempted from farce 
would have been true enough if Mrs. Inch- 
bald had not chosen to play in “ The Hotel” 
on August 25 (her benefit night) and in 
“Florizel and Perdita” on the Benefit 


night of Mr. Jones and Mr. Inchbald, 8 
September. 


C. Plays in which Holcroft acted without 
Mrs. Inchbald. 
26 July. The Lying Valet (SHARP). 
30 Julv 


The Beggar’s Opera (PEACHUM). 
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eS. } Bon Ton (Lord MINIKIN), 

6 August. Love in a Village (Justice 
WOODCOCK). 

11 August. Hamlet (POLONIUS). Cross 
Purposes (GRUB). 

16 August. The Miller of Mansfield 
(MILLER). 


20 August. The Author (POET). 


25 August } The Methodist Preacher, 
1 September (DOCTOR CANTWELL), 
27 August. Dr. Last’s Examination (DR. 


LAST). Thomas and Sally (SQUIRE). 

29 August. Midas (APOLLO). 

1 September. All the World’s a Stage 
(CHARLES STANLEY). 

3 September. Man of Quality (COUPLER). 

5 September. The Grecian Daughter 
(ARCAS). Dr. Last’s Examination (Dr. 
LAST). Three Weeks After Marriage (Mr. 
DRUGGIT). 

10 September. 
(BYRON). 

12 September. Linco’s Travels (LINCO). 
Rosamond, or the Dutiful Daughter 
(Young HANDFIELD). 


The Rival Candidates 


This was a “new comedy” by Holcroft, 
put on by him on his benefit night. There 
is no record of a printed version. Even so, 
it seems to be the first example of his work 
that reached the stage and of which we 
have a record. The first play of his to be 
printed (“Duplicity”—Covent Garden— 
1781) was so successful that he quitted the 
boards for authorship. 


15 September. The Press Gang (TRUE- 
BLUE). 


17 September. 
(WHITTLE). 


Within a few days, Holcroft and Elizabeth 
Inchbald went their separate ways: she to 
the north with her husband Joseph, he to 
London, where in the following year he was 
to marry his third wife DINAH ROBIN- 
SON, who became the mother of his 
favourite daughter Fanny. 

Years later the names of Thomas and 
Elizabeth were to be linked in the gossipy 
letters of Amelia Opie,’ but that is another 
story. 


The Irish Widower 


Joun Eva. 


*** Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie,” 
Cecilia Lucy Brightwell, p. 57. 
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SOCIAL PROPAGANDA IN 
R. D. BLACKMORE 


HE primary purpose of Richard Dod- 
dridge Blackmore’s novels is to tell a 
good tale. Blackmore is something of a 
rural Wilkie Collins, often devoted to far- 
fetched adventure and intrigue, in which his 
minor peasant figures may hold forth in 
small yet key-positions in the plot. Aside 
from such functions, the gentle, humorous 
peasants such as he found in the Devonshire 
of his youth are usually present in the back- 
ground, where the author lavishes upon them 
a kindly satire that is frequently mingled 
with a deep understanding. Ever a conser- 
vative, Blackmore tends to keep the “lower 
orders ” in their place at all times, but within 
that place they supply much of the genial 
rustic atmosphere that sets the tone of his 
novels. The result, on the peasant level, is 
a peaceful, innocent, fun-loving world, in 
which, as one critic of this novelist has con- 
cluded, “there is nothing of the social prob- 
lem... , none of the squalor and misery 
of the downtrodden.” 

Blackmore’s own quiet conservative temper 
was clearly averse to the propaganda motive 
in literature. He purposely drew his scenes 
so that the reader could simply enjoy the 
quirks of rustic character, just as he himself 
did. That his atmosphere of innocence is 
clearly the result of an artistic choice, how- 
ever, and not of a lack of social conscience, 
is made evident in one very striking passage 
in Cradock Nowell, a novel describing life 
on a Hampshire estate in about 1860. 
Blackmore could scarcely have overlooked 
the actual hardships of peasant life at this 
time, a period when wages in the Southwest 
averaged less than 10s. a week.” Thus, when 
introducing a scene of the labourer Jem 
eating his lunch in the forest, he breaks his 
silence on social conditions and abruptly 
undertakes an unusually bitter discussion of 
the typical peasant’s diet: 


He has a great hunk of cold bacon, from 
the cabbage-soup of yesterday, with three 
short bones to keep it together, and a cross 
junk from the clod of beef (out of the 
same great pot) which he will put up a 


‘Q. G. Burris, Richard Doddridge Blackmore: 
His Life and Novels. University of Illinois Studies 
2 panennge and Literature, Vol. XV, no. 4 (Nov., 

Pp. 56. 

*See Lord Ernle, English Farming Past and 
Present, Sth edition, ed. Sir A. Daniel Hall 
(London, 1936), pp. 524-26. 
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tree for Tuesday; because, if it had been 

left at home, mother couldn’t keep it from 

the children; who do scarcely a stroke of 
work yet, and only get strong victuals 
to console them for school upon Sundays. 

Then upon Wednesday our noble peasant 

of this merry England will have come 

down to the scraping of bones; on Thurs- 
day he may get bread and dripping from 
some rich man’s house; on Friday and 

Saturday nothing but bread, unless there 

be cold potatoes. And he will not have 

fed in this fat rich manner unless he be a 

good workman, a hater of public-houses, 

and his wife a tidy body.* 

Such, according to Blackmore, was the 
diet, not of the worst off of the peasantry 
but of the most fortunate. This outburst, 
with all its obvious irony, reveals strong 
feeling in an author known generally for his 
mild good-will. Were he writing social 
criticism rather than novels, Blackmore 
could undoubtedly have furnished many 
more details from his own witnessing of 
peasant suffering, but such was a disagree- 
able part of life, not to be dwelt upon. The 
fact that this bit of propaganda comes from 
a man rarely given to that sort of writing 
makes it all the more emphatic. It should 
help the seeker of realism in novels to guard 
against accepting the merry groups round 
the farmer’s board as typical of an everyday 


reality. WILLIAM J. Hype. 


*R. D. Blackmore, Cradock Nowell (London, 
1866), III, 65-66. 


YEATS’S “THE DELPHIC ORACLE 
UPON PLOTINUS” 
Behold that great Plotinus swim, 
Buffeted by such seas ; 
Bland Rhadamanthus beckons him, 
But the Golden Race looks dim, 
Salt blood blocks his eyes. 


Scattered on the level grass 
Or winding through the grove 
Plato there and Minos pass, 
There stately Pythagoras 

And all the choir of Love. 


(The Winding Stair and Other Poems) 


HIS poem is an adaptation by Yeats of a 
passage in Porphyry’s “Life of Ploti- 
nus” (included in Vol. 1 of Stephen Mac- 
Kenna’s translation of Plotinus’s Ethical 
Treatises). According to Porphyry, Apollo 
was asked by Amelius where Plotinus’s soul 
had gone after death, and received a beauti- 
ful description of its passage to Elysium 
and of the inhabitants there. This was the 
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last oracle of the god, and runs (in part) as 
follows: 

“.. . Strong of heart, you beat your eager 
way from out the roaring tumult of the 
fleshy life to the shores of that wave-washed 
coast free from the thronging of the guilty, 
thence to take the grateful path of the sin- 
less soul. . . . Oft-times you strove to rise 
above the bitter waves of this blood- 
drenched life, above the sickening whirl, 
toiling in the mid-most of the rushing flood 
and the unmanageable turmoil; oft-times, 
from the Ever-Blessed, there was shown to 
you the Term still close at hand [i.e. direct 
vision of God]... . But now that you have 
cast the screen aside, quitted the tomb that 
held your lofty soul, you enter at once the 
heavenly consort; where fragrant breezes 
play, where all is unison and winning ten- 
derness and guileless joy, and the place is 
lavish of the nectar-streams the unfailing 
Gods bestow, with the blandishments of 
the Loves, and delicious airs and tranquil 
sky; where Minos and Rhadamanthus dwell, 
great brethren of the golden race of mighty 
Zeus; where dwells the just Aeacus and 
Plato, consecrated power, and stately Pytha- 
goras and all else that form the choir of 
Immortal Love, there where the heart is 
ever lifted in joyous festival . . .” (Mac- 
Kenna, 1, 22-23). 

Rhadamanthus and (King) Minos were 
both born of the union of Zeus and Europa 
and, with Aeacus, were appointed judges of 
souls in Hades because of the probity of 
their own lives when on earth. The ‘“ Golden 
Race” are the sons of Zeus. Plato and 
Pythagoras are said to be in Elysium be- 
cause they were equally godlike in a 
philosophic sense. 

Yeats varies Porphyry’s text and leaves 
the issue (whether or not Plotinus will make 
it to Elysium) in doubt, or rather catches 
Plotinus in the act of struggling, and so 
describes a dramatic incident instead of a 
fait accompli; and by the intensely active 
words Behold, Buffeted, beckons, blocks, 
and the sensuous Bland, scattered, winding, 
stately, completely succeeds in distilling all 
the eloquence of the original in ten short 
lines. With this poem may be compared 
Yeats’s later News For the Delphic Oracle 
{in Last Poems) where, in despite of 
Porphyry, Elysium is turned into a sexual 


- DONALD PEARCE. 


University of Michigan. 
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Readers’ Queries 


cD EES 


LONDON CHURCHES (cxcviii. 308, 452, 
544).—Mr. Wright’s list of demolished 
city churches, to which he supplies the 
reference, is a comprehensive and valuable 
one. My own list of churches destroyed 
during the episcopate of Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram came from Dean Carpenter’s Life 
of the bishop (p. 182). The third church on 
the list the Dean gave as “St. Catherine, 
Coleman Street,” but more correctly it 
should have been, as Mr. Wright shows, “ St. 
Katherine Coleman, Fenchurch Street.” The 
Dean mentions that the site of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, was sold for £303,000. The 
bishop used to meet criticism of demolition 
schemes by pointing out how much the build- 
ing of new churches would be helped. How 
many new churches were built out of the 
proceeds of the sale of All Hallows? 

A list of London churches of historical 
or architectural interest, outside the city 
area, which were greatly damaged or 
destroyed in the blitz would be well worth 
placing on record. Among them would be 
St. John’s, Red Lion Square, Chelsea Old 
Church, Islington Parish Church, St. Mary’s, 
Clissold Park, noted for its fine spire, and 
Stoke Newington old church. St. Matthias’, 
Stoke Newington, which F. T. Bumpus had 
near to his heart and where I once had a 
long talk with him, was hit, but most of 
the damage has now, I believe, been made 
good. What has been decided about St. 
James’, Chillingworth Road, N., with its 
quaint interior fittings? It was struck by a 
flying bomb in the last months of the war. 

What has been the fate of the reputed 
head of the Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey, which used to be kept in the 
vestry of Holy Trinity, Minories? It was 
later removed to St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. 

The future of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, is 
still uncertain. The scheme prepared by the 
Church Commissioners gives a list (p. 31) 
of forty churches to be “restored as soon 
as practicable.” Of these twenty-four are to 
be Parish Churches and fifteen Guild 
Churches. What is to become of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, is apparently undecided. 
The connection of this church with Henry 
Condell and John Heminge, editors of the 
First Folio, gives it a special interest. Lovers 
of Shakespeare’s plays have generously sub- 
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scribed to replace the bombed window in 
Southwark Cathedral. Might they not be as 
willing to undertake the restoration of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury? 

Was not the chapel of the Ascension, off 
the Bayswater Road, with its remarkable 
wall paintings, the work of Frederick Shields, 
destroyed in the blitz? Are the memorials 
to Paul Sandby and Lawrence Sterne in the 
adjoining churchyard intact? A.C. E. 


VERSES IN HERRICK’S CHURCH.— 
On a flagstone in the north aisle of the 

church of St. George the Martyr at Dean 
Prior are remnants of an inscription with 
the date “(T]he V of December 1593 (?)” 
and the following verses (here set out as 
such) : 

ge past is forgotten ir men be aware, 

yme present is thought on with wonderfull care: 
Tyme comming is scarce therfore we saue: 

Yet oft yer [. . .Juine (?) we be gone to ye 


Graue 
Are they known otherwise? What is their 
source? R. G. Howartu. 
University of Sydney, 
Australia. 


OHN HERRICK.—yYoungest son of Sir 

William Herrick of Beaumanor, Leics., 

is reputed to have come to Ireland 1640-50 

and settled in Co. Cork. I should be glad 
of further information about him. 


J. T. F. Herrick. 


Dormy Cottage, Foxrock, 
Co. Dublin. 


WILLIAM BAXTER (1650-1723) (VII. i. 

277, X. viii. 129, XII. v. 130, clxxxvi. 
246, cxcviii. 127, and vd. D.N.B.).—I seek the 
following information, and would be grate- 
ful to hear from any reader who can help 
me. 

(1) Married (before 1690) Sarah, “d. of 
John Carturit, of that branch of the Car- 
turits which had at an earlier period left the 
Midland Counties and betaken themselves 
to the Eastern. Her mother sprang from 
the Knightly race of the Regners of Hilling- 
don in Middlesex.” Date and place of 
Marriage, and of death, and fuller identi- 
fication of Sarah Carturit (alias Cartwright) 
required. 

(2) S. John (b. 1697), dd. Ann (b. 1695) 
and Sarah (b. 1701): dates and places of 
Marriage (if any), details of issue (if any) 
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and of life, dates and places of death 
required. 

(3) Great - great - great - grand - daughter 
Harriet Ann Maun (alias Mawn): b. Eaton 
Constantine (Shropshire) 1819; resident 25 
Hova Villas, Cliftonville, Brighton, 1862-8; 
9 Hova Villas, 1868-72; unmarried in 1872. 
Date and place of death, details of life 
(especially after 1872) required. 

(4) Great - great - great - great - grand - 
daughter Marianne Rowe (niece of the 
above): bapt. St. Philip and St. James, 
Bristol, 13.3.1832; living, unmarried, 1862. 
Date and place of marriage (if any), details 
of issue (if any) and of life (especially after 
1862), date and place of death required. 

(5) Names of any persons claiming 
descent from Baxter required. 


A. J. PERCIVAL. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


"THOMAS HASELDEN, F.R.S.—Head- 

master of the Naval Academy at Ports- 
mouth, and brother-in-law of Sir Peter 
Thompson, F.R.S., has perhaps an inade- 
quate notice in the D.N.B. 

I can supplement this biography by the 
year of his birth, which was 1680, and the 
date of his death (at Portsmouth) on the 
25th April 1740; his burial was at Poole on 
the 17th May following. 

I wish to know his parentage and family, 
the date and place of his marriage to Amy 
Thompson, and the whereabouts of any 
books of which he was the author. 

It seems clear that he was married twice, 
Amy Thompson being his second wife, and 
he had two or three children by his first wife, 
one son succeeding him at the Academy in 


later years. H. F. V. JoHNSTONE. 
Poole. 


DANIEL (PAUL AND ROBERT).—Paul 

Daniel (or Danieli), ancestor of George 
Daniel of Canonbury (ob. 1864) is referred 
to in the D.N.B. memoir of George Daniel 
as “a Huguenot who settled in England in 
the 17th Century,” but I have not found his. 
name in the published records of the Hugue- 
not Society. There are references to some of 
his descendants in the register (1695-1735) 
of the Congregational Church, Chapel 
Street, Bicester, Oxfordshire. Is there any 
information regarding Paul Daniel, and of 
the parentage, marriage and offspring of his 
descendant Robert Daniel, who was 
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employed as Secretary and/or Agent at the 
British Embassy Brussels, 1722-1745? 


H. E. CHAPMAN. 


OLIN MACKENZIE. — Is anything 
known of the parentage and ancestry of 
Colin MacKenzie, Lt. Col. of the 15th Regi- 
ment, 1 Sept. 1795; Brigadier in the West 
Indies, 4 Sept. 1795; Major General, 18 June 
1798; Colonel, 9th Royal Veteran Battalion, 
21 March 1805; Lieutenant General, 30 Oct. 
1805; General, 4 June 1814; died before 15 


Feb. 1816. CoLINn CAMPBELL. 


OHN CAMPBELL (d. 1728) in Boston, 
Massachusetts, by 1695, Postmaster 
there, and publisher of the Boston News- 
letter, the first newspaper published in the 
American Colonies. He died 4 March 1728, 
aged 75, leaving a wife, Mary, and two 
daughters, Sarah wife of James Bowdoin 
and Elizabeth wife of William Foye. He 
used a seal bearing a coat of arms as fol- 
lows: gyronny of eight within a bordure 
charged with eight crescents, and a martlet 
in the second gyron from the top of the 
shield on the dexter side; crest, two oars in 
saltire; motto, By Sea and Land. (See The 
Heraldic Journal, 1867, iii, 51.) The arms 
and motto suggest that he belonged to the 
family of Campbell of Ardentinny. Was this 


so? CoLIn CAMPBELL. 


JOHN CLARE. — A _ water-colour by 
William Henry Hunt, recently given to 
the National Portrait Gallery, is an ex- 
tremely good likeness of the poet John Clare. 
If any of your readers know of any papers 
of the artist which would offer proof that 
Hunt knew Clare, or visited him at High 
Beech, Epping, between 1837 and 41, we 
should be most grateful for information. 
Knowledge as to whether Hunt knew or 
corresponded with De Wint, Hilton, 
Behnes-Bistowe, or Rippingille would also 
be welcome. Knowledge as to Hunt’s pic- 
tures “ A Rustic,” 1839, and “A Self-taught 
Genius,” 1841, might be of help. The por- 
trait, if of Clare, is of him between—say— 


1832 and 1841. y Ww. and ANN TIBBLE. 


(CHARLES GREEN’S PICTURES (cxcviii. 

499).—I find of great interest the infor- 
mation which comes from your corre- 
spondent in far away North Carolina 
regarding the pictures and drawings of 
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Charles Green, not yet recognized I think 
as the great figure he was among Victorian 
painters. Mr. Grubb, however, is not able 
to say where the pictures of scenes from 
Dickens’ novels, once owned by the 
Nottingham lace manufacturer, Mr. Lock. 
wood, are nowadays. Can someone say? 
I should not be surprised to hear that they 
are in an art gallery of the Commonwealth 
overseas. The curators of some of these 
galleries have shown themselves more appre. 
ciative of Victorian art than the directors of 
our larger home galleries. C 


C. BRADLEY.—I am making a study 

* of A. C. Bradley and I should be grate. 
ful to be permitted to see any letters from 
him, or concerning him. They would be 
handled carefully and returned promptly, 
I should be especially interested in a copy 
of, or any comment upon, Bradley’s essay 
which took the Chancellor’s prize in 1875, 


Utopias. (Mrs.) SARAH Davis. 
9 Summerhill Road, Oxford. 


ENTISTS.—Wanted, the names of den- 
tists, British and foreign, who achieved 
fame or notoriety in other persuits. 


Dr. J. MENZIES CAMPBELL. 


70 Great George Street, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 


DRIAN ROSS, PLAYWRIGHT.—Help 

is solicited in discovering in which of 
Adrian Ross’ plays his lyric The Balance of 
Power appeared. If issued separately the 
name of the Publisher would be appreciated. 


W. J. RoBerts. 


ZONGORADARABIA.—Can any of your 

readers tell me anything of Zongora- 
darabia, a name I have found in Cecil 
Gray’s “ Peter Warlock ” in a section con- 
tributed by Robert Nichols on the intellec- 
tual interests of “ Warlock’s” circle. In ten 
years I have found no other trace of this 
name nor can I gather which art he was 


associated with. Maurice Hussey. 


RAYER BOOK illuminated by Dr. 
Walter Cromer (died 1546).—Can any 
reader kindly give the whereabouts of this 
book of hours according to the use of Sarum 
which Meyers & Co., Ltd., sold in 1934 but 
cannot recall to whom? 
W. H. CHALLEN. 
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Replies 


T. CLEMENT AND FELT (cxcviii. 541, 
cxcix. 86).—The legend ascribing to St. 
Clement the invention of Felt is as wrong as 
that which made St. Patrick banish the 
snakes from Ireland. A statue of Liberty 
was erected in Rome about a.p. 200 holding 
a felt cap in her hand; this was the red felt 
cap worn by Phrygian slaves or emanica- 
patios. The colour was adopted by the 
French revolutionists. 


C. A. Knapp, Captain. 





Bournemouth. 


OMEN HAMLETS (cxcvii. 193, 393, 
459, cxcviii. 89, cxcix. 86).—Mr. Babler’s 
Teutonic authority does not seem to have 
checked his references when he stated that 
Mrs. Siddons played the title part in Hamlet. 
Genest gives a list of all the parts in which 
she appeared; that which she took in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy was always the Queen. 
Harry Angelo, who was the first master to 
persuade ladies to take up fencing, mentions 
several famous actresses who had ambitions 
to outshine Garrick, Kean, Kemble, and 
Macready in Hamlet. They came to him 
for lessons in the fencing scene, in which 
he caused them to commit shocking anachro- 
nisms. But if he had coached Sarah Siddons, 
he could not have kept silent about it. 
Still, if Mr. Babler doubts the record of 
a near-contemporary like Genest, let him 
look at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s great portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. That 
stately woman was created for a Queen, 
but never for a “ breeches part”! 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


JOHN MARSTON (cxcvii. 518).—I find 
that the verses given were previously 
published by Bernard M. Wagner in The 
Times Literary Supplement for 28 Septem- 
ber 1933 (p. 651, “ Elizabethan Dramatists ”). 
For “ would,” in the second couplet, he reads 
“should,” which my transcript shows to be 
incorrect. ‘‘ Then selues,” in the first coup- 
let, is not hyphenated, as in his text. Study 
of the whole manuscript collection led me to 
date it early in the seventeenth century: Mr. 
Wagner decided on “ the second quarter.” 


R. G. HowartTu. 
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ENTIMENT IN CROWNE’S “THE 
MARRIED BEAU” (cxcviii. 483).— 
Mr. Peterson writes, “The main plot [of 
‘The Married Beau’] is moral and Chris- 
tian; it is concerned with temptation, sin, 
repentance and forgiveness.” I do not mean 
to raise a doubt concerning the truth of this 
judgment, although I believe Polidor’s con- 
version (Act V) to be précieux rather than 
Christian. Rather I should like to question 
the implied identification of sentimentality 
and Christianity, for the point of Mr. Peter- 
son’s pote is that “The Married Beau” is 
an unrecognized sentimental play. This 
looseness of language is reprehensible. To 
identify Christianity with sentimentality is to 
obliterate generally accepted distinctions 
between these two complexes of thought and 
feeling. At this rate, Samson Agonistes be- 
comes sentimental tragedy; and Messrs. 
Bush, Fairchild, and Bernbaum—to select 
few from many—must needs rethink their 


critical work. Davip S. BERKELEY. 


AYMOUTH (cxcix. 85).—Aymouth is Eye- 
mouth in the county of Berwickshire. 
Churchill’s title was Lord Churchill of Eye- 
mouth. See Douglas’s Scots Peerage, ed. 
Balfour Paul, Edin., 1905, vol. 2, pp. 532-4, 
where the year is given as 1682, not 1683. 


Wo. S. MITCHELL. 


F,PWARD OXENFORD (cxcviii. 314).— 
Born 1847. Died 2ist March 1929 at 


Haddenham, Bucks. C. A. T. 


REV. ROBERT FERRYMAN (cxcix. 84). 

—lIn the course of evidence which he 
gave in the Berkeley Peerage Case in 1811, 
Ferryman states that he had been Chaplain 
to the Margrave of Ansbach before coming 
[in about 1793?] to live at Drayton, Middle- 
sex, in order to be near Lord Berkeley at 
Crawford Park. He had known the latter 
since 1787 and says of him “I was taught 
to look to him for assistance, and to con- 
sider him my particular friend.” His friend- 
ship with Lord Berkeley became less intimate 
following a misunderstanding about the pay- 
ment for the schooling of his to children. 
They attended Mrs. Cruttwell’s school at 
Hammersmith. Ferryman denies that Lady 
Berkeley paid the fees. For some months 
in 1795 he served as chaplain in the Formid- 
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able, commanded by Lord _ Berkeley’s 
brother, Captain (later Admiral) Berkeley; 
but he found the expenses too great for his 
slender resources. He had, in fact, been 
in severe financial distress in 1794. His 
appointment to the living of Iping in 1796 
must have come as a great relief. 


C. S. A. DosBson. 


A COOKERY BOOK (cxcix. 38).— 

Catherine Thomson Hogarth married 
Charles Dickens in 1836, was separated from 
him in 1858, and died on 22nd November 
1879 aged 64. Her cookery book was pub- 
lished under a pseudonym at 1/- in 1851, as: 
What shall we have for dinner? by Lady 
Maria Clutterbuck. Satisfactorily answered 
by numerous bills of fare for from two to 
eighteen persons. A new edition was pub- 
lished in 1852. It ran to 55 pages. 


C. A, T. 


(CANADIAN EXPLORERS (cxcix. 85).— 

Walter Butler Cheadle was born at 
Colne, Lancs., on October 15th 1835 and 
died in London on March 25th 1910. 
Though he visited Canada in 1862 and 1884, 
most of his life was spent in England, where 
he had a distinguished professional career. 
There are biographical details of him in the 
D.N.B. volume for 1901-1911, and in 
Roberts and Tunnell, “ A Standard Diction- 
ary of Canadian Biography,” Trans-Canada 
Press, Toronto, 1934. Vol. I. 

William Wentworth-FitzWilliam, Viscount 
Milton, son of the 4th Earl FitzWilliam, was 
born at 4 Grosvenor Square on July 27th 
1839 and died at Rouen on January 17th 
1877. He was Liberal M.P. for the south 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
1865-1872. (The Complete Peerage Vol. V 


1925 p. 525.) DonaLp H. SIMPSON. 


RE THERE FLAWS IN “THE CASK 
OF AMONTILLADO ”? (cxcix. 32).— 
Poe does not say where the action of The 
Cask of Amontillado takes place. Your 
correspondent offers three possible explana- 
tions of what he thinks inconsistencies. He 
omits a fourth interpretation which 
eliminates inconsistency completely. Mon- 
tresor has a French name, and an ancestral 
mansion with catacombs like those at Paris. 
Is this not a hint that the story (although 
probably inspired by an Italian story) is 
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laid in France. True, Fortunato is ap 
Italian, whom Montresor respects as a wine 
expert, and dislikes for, among other things 
not revealed, a pretended knowledge of ob- 
jects of art. In the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
Italy was the source of many forged pictures 
and gems. Fortunato is an authority on 
Italian wines, and Montresor respects his 
knowledge, presumably enough to ask his 
advice on purchases. But Fortunato 
obviously pretended to general knowledge 
of wines. Poe had picked up, from a source 
I have not yet identified, that it was hard to 
tell Sherry from Amontillado. Poe used 
that in his humorous tale, Lionizing, many 
years before he wrote The Cask. 

Poe’s names are usually significant. For- 
tunato means fortunate or ruled by Fate. 
It is an ironic name. He and Montresor call 
his abode “the palazzo.” Montresor is an 
especially appropriate name for a person 
who walls a victim up. John Montresor 
was a villain who betrayed Charlotte 
Temple, and also built a blockhouse. Claude, 
the best known French Montressor, was a 
murderous person who plotted to murder 
Richelieu, but escaped with his life. Had 
Poe known anybody named Montresor, I 
doubt that he’d have named his wicked pro- 
tagonist after him. 

There remains another probiem, which 
your correspondent ignores. Montresor told 
Fortunato that if he declined to pass on the 
Amontillado, he will call on an “ expert” 
named in the 1846 version “ Luchresi” and 
in the obviously revised Griswold edition 
text of 1850, ‘“Luchesi.” The tale Why 
the Little Frenchman, is a story of a rivalry 
for a lady’s hand, between a Frenchman 
and an Irishman, who tells the story. The 
Irish hero calls his rival “ Look-Aisy.” Poe 
thought ‘“ Lucchesi” French. 

I have run across a certain Frederick 
Lucchesi, whom Poe probably knew, in a 
reference in the autobiography of John H. 
Hewitt, Shadows on the Wall, Baltimore, 
1877, page 68. Hewitt was of about the 
same age as Poe. He knew Lucchesi as 2 
bandsman at West Point, and later as a 
teacher of music at Baltimore. It is quite 
probable that Poe knew all the artists in 
Baltimore between 1827 and 1849. Poe 
treats both his Lucchesis with small respect. 
Is it not possible that the poet cared little 
for the favourite instrument of Frederick 
Lucchesi, the piccolo! 


THOMAS MABBOTT. 
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The Library 


THE MANOR OF ETCHINGHAM CUM 
SALEHURST, edited by Sir Sylvanus P. 
Vivian, C.B., for the Sussex Record 
Society (Barbican House, Lewes, 1953). 

GOME potential local historians flinch at 

manorial documents: they are frightened 
either by the bulk, the language, or the 
interpretation of court rolls, surveys and the 
like, but the history of any parish cannot 
possibly be written without recourse to such 
archives. While every local historian can- 
not reasonably be expected to analyse and 
annotate all his manorial evidences to the 
extent, and with the skill, that Sir Sylvanus 

Vivian has done for the survey made in 1597 

for the manor of Etchingham cum Salehurst, 

that work will show the abundance of in- 
formation which can be gleaned from such 
sources. 

Sir Sylvanus’ book is remarkable in several 
ways. First of all it shows amazing industry 
and patience; secondly, it proves the value 
of manorial documents in reconstructing a 
changed (or changing) landscape; thirdly, it 
shows the wisdom of concentrating on one 
key document and supplementing it by in- 
formation from secondary sources of earlier 
and later periods. These last two points are 
the raison d’étre for this book which is the 
53rd volume in the Sussex Record Society’s 
publications, and an important contribution 
as an aid to the study of local history. 

The introduction of some eighteen pages 
is concise and scholarly: it describes exactly 
how the editor has tackled his material; it 
gives a clear picture of the descent of the 
manor from the Conquest until 1922, such 
descriptions of the manor-house (Etching- 
ham House) as have survived have been con- 
sidered, and notes are provided on the 
customs of the manor. The text itself ex- 
tends to 228 pages with descents and copious 
editorial notes for each holding mentioned 
in the Survey; these notes are, in turn, 
lavishly foot-noted, and each tenement or 
parcel of land is readily identifiable on the 
series of reproductions of Ordnance Survey 
maps at the end of the volume and preceding 

extensive index. 

Editors of texts intended for publication 
by Record and similar Societies will benefit 

a study of this book as much as will 
those who contemplate working on manorial 
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documents for other purposes; Sir Sylvanus 
Vivian has taken great care to see that a 
reader is not left in any doubt, and this is 
more than necessary if the book is to be 
used to advantage by someone not familiar 
with the topography of Etchingham and 
Salehurst. This is one of the best works of 
its type which has come before us for several 
years, and we offer the editor our warmest 
congratulations. We hope too that the 
Sussex Record Society will increase its mem- 
bership as some reward for the exceptionally 
good publications which it issues; the sub- 
scription is a modest one of a guinea per 
annum. 


TAMBURLAINE’S MALADY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON ASTROLOGY IN 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, by Jonstone 
Parr. University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
xii + 158 pp. $3.50. 

THs book consists of some thirteen essays, 

six of which have previously appeared 
in periodicals, followed by a short survey 
of the main sources from which an English- 
man living in the sixteenth century could 
have derived a knowledge of astrology and 
by a very fuil bibliography of astrological 

treatises published between 1473 and 1625. 
Professor Parr’s method in most of these 

essays is to pick out from a number of 

plays passages containing astrological 
references which he thinks have not hitherto 
been adequately explained, and which throw 

light either on the motivation of a play as a 

whole or on a character in it. Some of 

the passages he comments on are not of fun- 
damental importance. His essays on such 
topics as Mycetes’s horoscope in Tambur- 
laine, or the astrological ‘ characters’ used 
by Dr. Faustus, or Edmund’s birth under 

Ursa Major will provide future editors with 

material for footnotes. He touches on wider 

issues when he produces a detailed analysis 
of the way in which the action in Lyly’s 

The Woman in the Moone is entirely moti- 

vated by astrology, and when he shows by his 

careful examination of the Caput Algol 
passage in Byron’s Conspiracy that Chap- 
man’s tragic hero is a victim of Fate. 

For the specialist all these essays have 
their interest, while the general reader will 
at least gather from them a realisation of 
how widespread a knowledge of astrology 
was among Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
The book is unpretentious, but it does fall 
into that fatal trap for the research worker, 
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the extended list, when the author fills nearly 
eight pages with a catalogue of astrological 
references in Shakespeare’s work. 


THE PAINFULL ADUENTURES OF 
PERICLES PRINCE OF TYRE. By 
George Wilkins. Edited by Kenneth 
Muir. (Liverpool Reprints, No. 8.) 6s. 
net. Liverpool University Press. 


us important derivative from Shake- 

speare’s Pericles exists in only two 
original copies, one in the Stadtbibliothek 
in Ziirich and the other (lacking the dedica- 
tory epistle) in the British Museum. It was 
reprinted in 1857, but the rarity of that 
edition fully justifies the production of a 
new one. In a brief introduction Professor 
Muir gives an account of the probable re- 
lations between the play, Wilkins’s novel, 
and Lawrence Twine’s Patterne of Painfull 
Aduentures; he rejects the view of Mr. 
Philip Edwards that Shakespeare’s play has 
survived as a memorial reconstruction for 
which two reporters are responsible; he 
thinks the weight of the evidence suggests 
that the play is of double authorship, either 
Heywood or Wilkins or both being con- 
cerned in it as well as Shakespeare; and he 
notes that Wilkins’s novel may contain a few 
passages that were formerly in the play, 
either before or after Shakespeare worked 
on it. 

The Pericles problem has many dark 
places, and anything that bears on the ques- 
tion of double or single authorship of the 
play is of high importance. As Mr. 
Edward’s arguments were especially wel- 
comed by those who prefer to believe that 
the whole of Pericles was by Shakespeare, 
Professor Muir’s grounds for rejecting those 
arguments will be for many readers the 
most notable part of his present introduc- 
tion. Professor Muir relies chiefly on the 
fact that Wilkins’s account of the brothel- 
scene has many blank verse lines and that 
these have no resemblance to the corre- 
sponding lines in the play: they are fossils, 
therefore, it is argued, from an earlier ver- 
sion which Shakespeare here amended. One 
is not fully convinced by this, for a writer 
of Wilkins’s kind might well refashion the 
brothel-scene to fit in with the general 
romantic style of his novel: in doing so, a 
writer used to blank verse would be likely 
at this point to fall into blank verse 
rhythms. More striking, perhaps, is the 
argument quoted from Mr. J. C. Maxwell 
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that, if the first two Acts were originally 
Shakespeare’s, the reports of them by the 
first reporter for the Quarto and by Wilkins 
for the novel should contain, where they are 
close together, some credibly Shakespearian 
lines. ‘*Manifestly,’ says Professor Muir, 
‘they do not.’ The matter is still one for 
controversy, but the arguments given here 
must be taken into account by those who 
wish to hold firm to the single-author theory 
for the play. 

The text of this edition has been care- 
fully prepared. A few obvious errors of 
1608 are corrected, but one wonders if the 
line has here been drawn rather arbitrarily, 
Thus on p. 3, line 9, the unnecessary comma 
after ‘daughter’ has been omitted, but on 
p. 73, lines 3-5, the bracket which in 1608 
was wrongly placed after ‘meale’ instead 
of ‘vnexpert’ is here retained. A compari- 
son of a number of pages of the reprint with 
the British Museum copy of the original 
has brought to light only the following de- 
partures from the copy-text: p. 11, line 15, 
*weaknesse’ (B.M. ‘ weakenesse’); p. 12, 
line 18, ‘wisdome’ (B.M. ‘ wisedome’); p. 
13, line 30, ‘ have’ (B.M. ‘haue’). Although 
the pages of the reprint do not correspond 
with the pages of the original, each page 
of this edition is given its catchword in the 
manner of the 1608 edition: this has not 
much value and might lead a casual reader to 
assume that the pages of the editions did 
correspond. 

Notes are short but informative, and are 
particularly useful in showing Wilkins’s in- 
debtedness to Twine and in drawing attention 
to the occurrence of blank verse lines and 
of phrasing evidently dependent on a stage- 
original. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYWOMAN: A 
FARMHOUSE SOCIAL _ HISTORY, 
1500-1900. By G. E. and K. R. Fussell. 
London. Andrew Melrose. 30s. 
DURING the early part of the centuries 
covered by this comprehensive history 
the scattered and sparsely populated areas 
of this country strained the energies 0 
yeoman to win even a bare existence. 
Menfolk alone could not cope with the con- 
ditions, so women, and children, had per- 
force to help in the field work in such time 
as could be spared from ordinary household 
duties. 4 
Food alone was a problem. “ Dinner 
(say the authors) “ was the main, and usually 
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the only substantial meal of the day. Break- 
fast was a drink and possibly a snack. The 
dinner was composed of bread, beef and 
beer, with heavy pies and tarts.” Yet the 
English countryman was more fortunate in 
his diet than were those of the same class 
on the Continent. 

Even during the Restoration meat re- 
mained so scarce that the richer people 
supplemented it with a curious and 
apparently popular diet of “cod’s head 
costing 4d. but requiring condiments, etc., 
costing 9s.” to render it palatable. 

Clothes were home-made; washing 
ocurred once or twice a year, and lasted 
several days. Baths were infrequent; the 
great mansion of Knowle possessed only 
one bath. “If people washed they did so 
under the village or town pump.” 

The institution of Statute or Mop Fairs 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time helped to lighten 
the lot of housewives by engaging cooks, 
housemaids and milkmaids, and farmers 
wcured men for the land. 

Increased leisure among the greater and 
lesser gentry helped in stimulating women’s 
interest in wider spheres which, despite 
qiticisms from men—such, for example, as 
Sir Matthew Hale and Daniel Defoe—who 
deplored the decadence and tendency to 
frivolity of the late Stuart age, continued to 

_ expand. 
A taste for literature developed; as early 
is 1694 a women’s college was planned by 
Mary Astell (see D.N.B.), a spirited attempt 
which, however, had to be abandoned owing 
to prejudice. Some two centuries were to 
tapse before Miss Beale and Miss Buss 
founded their schools for girls. 

Yet Georgian housewives of small free- 
holders and farmers still continued, in vary- 
ing degrees, the daily round of work indoors 
and outdoors. 


ENDEAVORS OF ART: A STUDY OF 
FORM IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 
By Madeleine Doran, Madison, The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1954. 
Ww + 482 pp. $6.00. 


Tals is a book which raises in an acute 

form the much debated issue of the 
lespective spheres of scholarship and of 
literary judgment in the field of criticism. 
In 1935 Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s book 
. Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan 
Tragedy appeared. In it the author, work- 
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ing on the assumption that Elizabethan 
tragedy was a very specialized form of art, 
made a sensitive examination of a large 
number of plays in order to establish what 
were the conventions in terms of which the 
dramatists worked. Having made her de- 
ductions, Miss Bradbrook then applied them 
to the work of a number of dramatists in a 
most illuminating way, and made a contri- 
bution to our understanding of Tourneur 
and Middleton in particular, which one 
would have thought no later writer on the 
subject could afford to ignore. Miss Doran, 
however, does ignore it. Miss Bradbrook’s. 
book is nowhere mentioned by her, and 
there is no evidence that she has read it. 

This is all the more surprising since Miss 
Doran’s book is a formidable piece of 
scholarship. Already well known for her 
work on the text of King Lear and 2 and 3 
Henry VI, the author here sets out to recon- 
struct the framework of “artistic ideas, 
attitudes, tastes and interests ” within which 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries worked. 
Her starting point is Heinrich Wé6lfflin’s. 
theory that in any given age artists have a 
particular way of looking at things, a kind 
of imaginative vision which is peculiar to 
that age. She accepts his view that the aim 
of Renaissance art was to secure unity 
through multiplicity and proceeds to apply 
it to Elizabethan drama. Where Miss Brad- 
brook began with the plays themselves Miss 
Doran begins with Renaissance theories of 
literature and gradually narrows her field 
of enquiry down to the drama. The reader 
enters a kind of tunnel which has a wide 
opening, but which becomes progressively 
more restricted as he passes along it. At 
the last moment, just before he emerges into 
the open again, he is granted a fleeting 
glimpse of the plays to which his journey 
has led him. Much of the ground he has 
covered under Miss Doran’s guidance is 
already familiar to him; it has been well 
trodden and well mapped. Yet even this he 
is not allowed to travel in a straightforward 
manner, he has to retrace his steps in the 
summaries with which the book is liberally 
studded. At the end of his journey he is 
rewarded with a series of conventional and 
conservative judgments. 

The book as a whole is disappointing, 
but there are good things in it. Miss Doran 
attaches far more importance to the influence 
of the classical dramatists as models and of 
the post-classical grammarians as theorists 
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than it has been fashionable to do recently. 
The results are well worth while. The most 
interesting parts of her work are those in 
which she shows what such writers as Euri- 
pides, Seneca, Plautus and Terence meant 
to the late sixteenth century, and also how 
the critical findings of Aristotle in particular 
were distorted in order to make them fit in 
with the age’s ingrained love of variety of 
incident and multiplicity of effect. Working 
from this basis she is able to demonstrate 
that the ‘ romantic’ comedy of Shakespeare 
owes as much to Plautus as does the ‘ classi- 
cal’ comedy of Ben Jonson, and that Jon- 
son’s comedies are as different from Plautine 
comedy as is Twelfth Night. 

The book is well produced and there are 
very few errors. ‘John Middleton’ (p. 101) 
should read ‘Thomas Middleton’; ‘ tragi- 
comedy’ (p. 192) should read ‘tragedy and 
comedy’; ‘ Arethusa’ (p. 199) should read 
* Euphrasia.’ 


RELIGIO MEDICI, by Sir Thomas Browne. 
Edited from the Manuscript Copies and 
the Early Editions by Jean Jacques 
Denonain, Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Algiers. Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. pp. xliii + 120. 
25s. net. 


THs admirably printed and beautifully 
produced edition of the Religio Medici 
is the work of a French scholar who has 
made an exhaustive study of the extremely 
difficult and complex problems connected 
with the text of this famous book. Modern 
editions of the Religio have usually been 
based on Greenhill’s Golden Treasury edi- 
tion of 1881, which claimed to reproduce 
the text of the 1682 edition, the last pub- 
lished in Browne’s lifetime. According to 
Professor Denonain, Greenhill’s text was 
faulty in many respects and was bowdlerized. 
No less than eight manuscript copies of 
the Religio are known to exist, though none 
of them was written by Browne himself. 
All of them are stated by M. Denonain to 
be “transcribed from previous and more or 
less correct copies by other hands.” Then 
there are the two pirated editions published 
by Andrew Crooks in 1642 followed by the 
series of authorized editions beginning with 
that of 1643 and ending with that of 1682. 
Finally there is the edition of 1685 in the 
collected edition of Browne’s Works said to 
have been edited by Archbishop Tenison. 
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Professor Denonain demonstrates in } 
very interesting introduction that the 16 
text, hitherto regarded as the correct b 
for modern editions is “the result of 
gradual deterioration of the 1643 version 
revised by the author,” while, save for sor 
passages added at that date the 16 
authorised edition followed the 1642 pi 
editions and “corrected or re-arranged 
good number of the corruptions, though 
all.” The authority of the 1682 edition @ 
therefore rejected, though it is admitted th 
the 1643 edition is “hardly less exception 
able.” M. Denonain has, however, adop 
the 1643 version as the basis of his text, t 
has used certain of the manuscripts “t 
determine the best readings and to resto 
them.” In this way the editor claims th 
he is following Browne’s “ own method when 
he revised the /642 version and wrote th 
errata slip.” He states that he has “ minutely 
analysed the value of each variant as 
separate problem, and finally decided whi¢ 
was the best.” As a result of this analysis 
he has adopted no less than three hun dred 
and sixty readings from the manuscripts 
“restored them to the text.” In one plac 
only does he introduce into the text a cor 
jectural emendation of his own. This is L 
821 where he has corrected “‘ Families,” th 
reading of all the printed editions and 
the MSS except one, to “ Famulus.” “ Fami 
lies’ makes no sense at all and “ Famulus 
is almost certainly correct as it is supported 
by the MS P which reads “ servants,” doubt 
less a translation of the Latin word. 

In a short notice like this it is impossible 
to evaluate the editor’s claim that his tex 
is “as nearly what Browne actually wre 
as may be wished, before copyists or printe! 
tampered with it.” It can only be said th 
here obviously is a contribution of major 
importance to the work of establishing th 
text of a great English classic, and a book 
which no subsequent editor of Browne cai 
afford to neglect. The present reviewer hi 
collated the transcription of the title page of 
the 1659 octavo edition of the Religio given 
on p. xxx of this book with a copy im hil 
possession and has noted a number of 
variants. Either the reviewer’s copy belong 
to a different issue of this edition unrecorded 
by M. Denonain, or the transcription Of 
p. Xxx is extremely faulty. If the secon 
supposition is correct confidence in U 
accuracy of M. Denonain’s text is somewhi 
diminished. 
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